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Alien Restriction 
Saidto Safeguard | 
Welfare of Labor 


| 


Commissioner General of Im- 
migration Declares Quota 
Plan Protects Ameri- 

can Prosperity. | 


Caution Is Advised | 
In Modifying Laws 


“131 





Mr. Hull Explains Procedure 
To Insure Admittance Only 
Of Immigrants Qualified 
For Citizenship. 


Extreme caution should be exercised | 
im making any Changes in the restrictive 
immigration laws of the United States, 
Particularly any change which would re- 
sult in letting down the bars to unre- 
stricted inmigration, the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, Harry E. Hull,| 
told the members of the Junior Order of} 
United American Mechanics at their) 
76th anniversary meeting August 4 at) 
River Head, Long Island, New York. | 

Quota provisions under restricted im- 
migration has been the savior of Ameri- 
ca’s national life, he said. Our present 
prosperity is in large part due to such 
legislation, in his opinion. 

Mr. Hull pointed out that there now} 
are inthe United States about 8,000,000) 
unnaturalized aliens and asserted that if 
their wives and children were permitted, 
to come to this country without quota re- 
strictions it would virtually throw down, 
the bars to unrestricted immigration. | 

He called attention to the fact that the 
United States annual pay-roll and _ in-| 
come exceed that of the entire world 
and said that it is this pay-roll and this| 
Production of wealth that we protect by| 
restrictive immigration laws. 

“The Bureau of Immigration,” he said, | 
“is now endeavoring to protect American| 
labor by requiring all aliens who come) 
to this country daily to work, to comply 
With the general immigration laws.” 

Mr. Hull’s address in full text follows: 

The new theory of national self-pres- 
ervation in mimigration anticipates the, 
admission of only those who will en-; 
brace American principles in every par-| 
ticular, and thus become good and fit 
citizens to be added to our own native-) 

orn. 

» The selection of such types is now} 
one of the great functions of the United 
States Immigration Service, which is do- 
ing its best to perform its duties under 
the law and within the limits of its 
= ppropriations. It is indeed a great 
task, and those who are charged with 
its consummation appreciate the honor 
and importance of their tasks and _ the 
tremendous significance of the responsi- 
bility delegated to them by Congress.| 

Our recent years of experience in ad-| 
mitting the immigrant classes, who at 
once become an integral part of our 
mational life, has shown the importance| 
and necessity of advising them as to the| 
rights, duties and responsibilities of cit-| 
izenship, Preparation in the form of} 
serious training and the acquisition ofa 
background upon which may be estab- 
lished the fundamentals of American 
standards of civic and moral conduct| 
and the full obligations of citizenship 
are necessities im the advent of im- 
migrants in America. | 

They must be educated and encou raged | 
in acquiring an intelligent derstanding; 
of fundamental public questions. They) 
must exhibit lowalty to our flag. They 
must understand the right of the oer 
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Farm Earnings Show 
Increase for 1927 





: ~ | 
Land Sales Said to Be Largely) 


Responsible for Advance. 


Gross income for the agricultural in- 
dustry was approximately 1 per cent} 
higher in 1927-1928 than in 1926-1927,| 
according to a statement made 
August 4 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department says, howeve',| 


public = 
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| Scholarships Avoarded | 
'To W omenfrom Orient | 


‘ 


Navy Department 


Seventy Have Been Given Aid at Is Urged to Buy 


University of Michigan. 


More than 7) women from 
countries have already availed 
selves of the Barbour 


of the Interior. 
text follows: 


Th: authorities seek to interest gradu- | 
Russian and Turkish universi- 
jties to join those from Chinese, Japan- 
lese Indian and Korean universities; as | 
jwell as the representatives of oriental | 
lraces from the outlying parts of the) 


ates oj 


United States. 
Benefits Claimed. 


Clarence C. Little, President of the! 
University of Michigan, says that the | 
benefits already received from the occi- | 
oriental | 
com- | 
munities is great, is in fact a “priceless | 


dental training appliec 
women to service in their 


ky 


own 


4 


i. 
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Business Efficiency 
Is Said to Maintain 


Level of Prosperity 


Volume of 1927 Trade 
Only Slightly Under 


Previous Year. 


The high level of prosperity enjoyed, 
7, only slightly 
less significant than the record estab-| 
lished in 1926, reflecting the steadily in-| 
creasing efficiency of both industry and,” 


trade, is analyzed in the sixth issue of | 34 
A summary of | ,. 
the yearbook was made public August 4 


9 


by the United States in 19 


the Commerce Yearbook. 


by the Department of Commerce. 


oriental | 

them- | 
scholarships, 
which provide $800 per year and uni- 
|versity fees for attendance at the Uni- 
|versity of Michigan, according to a state- 
|ment made public on August 5 by the! 
Bureau of Education of the Department | 
The statement in full 


|Pref erence for Home Prod- 

| ucts Asked by Senator 

Edwards as Remedy for 
Unemployment. 


Bid _ for Wiping Rags 
Is Subject of Appeal 


Bene fit to Industry and Labor 
In United States Is Pointed 
Out By Providing Outlet 
For Waste of Mills. 


| 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUG 


| Olive Drab Planes 


} 


| 
| 


| sult. 
. , - ' | 
Preference to American industries as a | 


|matter of principle as well‘ as to mini- | 


lose F ‘4 
|mize wnemployment is suggested in an 


lappeal which the Department of the 
|Navy has received from _ Senator Ed- 
|wards (Dem), of New Jersey, in behalf 
| of the Royal Manufacturing Company, 
|Rahway, N. J, in connection with bids 
\to be opened August 7 


jpounds of wiping rags. 
| 


for 


jspondence made public by Senator Ed- 
wards, says the Government should not 
invite the competition of merchandise 
-|“washed, sterilized and packed beyond 
the confines of our country.” It says the 
manufacture of this ‘“‘colossal weight” 
furnishes a steady outlet for by-products 
jof the domestic cotton spinning mills of 
jthe United States. 

Acceptance of Bid Legal. 


3, follows: 


anufacturing Company 


ool waste), Rahway, New Jersey, to 


}manufacturers, in the matter of calling 


Commencing with this issue, the Com-|t9 the attention of your Department the 
merce Yearbook will be designated by| extreme importance of awarding bids to 


the year in which it is published, rather|pe opened on August 
jthan by the year under survey. 
quently, this 1928 issue is a survey of) gyustries. 
will be no 


conditions in 1927 and there 
issue bearing date 1927. 
Trade and Industry Reviewed. 


. | on 
onse-|nounds of wiping rags 


= 


7 
to domestic in- 


Attitude of Congress. 
“T am sure that your Department is 
‘familiar with the "Wood 


2,000,000 | 


Northeast Territory: 


The company, bidding for the contract | 
‘Commerce Year Book Finds | for these supplies, according to corre- 


|Examiner’s Report Is First, 


Used in Night Flying 


W ar-Time Paint Said to Reduce 


American Goods’ 


! colored olive drab 


Detection by Searchlights. 


Airplanes for use in war are to be 
in order to escape 


detection by searchlights at night, 


| cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of War August 4. Peacetime | 

. ; 
planes have been colored orange in or-|} 


der to give them greater visability. 


The announcement by the Depart-} 


ment follows in full text: 
The Army Air Corps is now engaged 


in conducting experiments to determine | 


a suitable coloring for airplanes which 
will tend to minimize the reflection of 


searchlight rays and to be adopted for | 


planes used for night flying in connec- 
tion with searchlight work. 

In this particular work the skill of 
the searchlight operator is matched 
against the dodging ability of the pilot 
and a game of hide and seek is the re- 
Of late, however, the airman has 
been at some disadwantage because of 
the brilliant hue of the wings of his 


[Continued on Page 3, 


Column 1.) 


New Rates on Steel 
Are Recommended in 


of 


Under Provisions 
Hoch-Smmith Reso- 
lution. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


_ issued August 4 a proposed report recom- 


The full text of the letter dated August | 


“I, have been appealed to by the Royal | 
(cotton and | 


intercede for them and other domestic | 


mending in general a distance scale of 
rates for the transportation of iron and 
steel articles between all points in the 
territory north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi Rivers, otherwise known 


|}as Official Classification territory. 


for 2,000,000 | 


The report by Examiners Howard C. 
Faul and C. M. Bardwell is the first that 
has been issued in Docket No. 17000, the 
general rate structure investigation in- 
stituted by the Commniission March, 1925, 


| pursuant to the Hoch-Smith resolution 


Resolution, } 


The yearbook reviews manufacturing, (House Concurrent Resolution No. 19), ! 


mining and 
transportation, 


construction, 

wholesale and 
movement. 
production, 


employment 
trade. 


Volume I contains detailed information) ment 


agriculture, ! introduced in the lower 
retail | vary 
trade, foreign trade, finance and price! follows: 
The first chapter treats of}, “Wohereas the Congress of the United 
and domestic/States has from time to time enacted | 


Chamber Jan- 
18, 1926, and which provides as 


lin the law a requirement that Govern- 
purchasing agents in purchasing 


concerning business conditions in the| materials shall give preference to ma- 


United States and its 
territories and possessions. 


noncontiguous terials of growth, production, and manu- 
rrit C Volume II,| facture of the United States, as shown 
still in the press, contains similar data, | by the following list of references to | 


| imum ranged from 6 cents per 100 pounds 
t 


' 56 cents per 100 pounds for 1,200 miles, | placed on the free list or their duties low- 


j 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


though in somewhat less detail, for about the laws ofthe United States: Eighteenth | 


80 foreign countries. 


The official summary of Volume I fol- 


lows in full text: 


The business of the United States in| 
1927 was on a very high level, continu- 
ing the prosperity which has been char- 
acteristic of every year since 1921 and| 
increasing 
and trade. | 
There was, however, a recession in ac- 
tivity im some lines toward the close of 
in part re- 
covered during the early months of 1928. 


which veflects the steadily 
efficiency of both industry 


the year, which has been 


Manufacturing Output Large. 


Manufacturing output, the best meas- | 
ure of general economic activity, was less 
by only an insignificant margin than the 
record attained in 1926. The somewhat 
railroad traffic 
was chiefly due to the abnormally large 
shipments of coal in 1926, the traffic of | 
1927 exceeding that in any other preced- 
ing year. Mineral output fully equaled 


more marked decline in 


the record volume of 1926, 


recent year. 


| In quantitative volume export trade was 
considerably larger tian in other post- 
years owing primarily to the con- 
of manufac- 
| tured groods, but the decided decline in| postmaster reported that many of the; 
|average export prices, especially of cer-| larger mailers withheld their mailings | 
tain raw staples, left the value somewhat 
below that of 1925, the peak figure of 
|recent years. There was comparatively | one 


war 
tinued growth of exports 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Senate Committee on Cormmerce to Plan Bill 


|Statute 445; Revised Statutes 3729; Re- 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.3 


Postal Receipts Rise 
| Despite Lower Rates 


‘Estiznate for July Is Larger 
Than Total for June. 


Preliminary estimates of postal re- 
ceipts for July indicate a slight increase 
lover receipts for the preceding month, 
| according to an oral statement August 
'4 by the Post Office Department. 

The Department’s 


lected cities throughout the country. 
| Postal revenues for July are based 
jon the lower postage rates which went 
}into effect on July 1. The Department, 
it was explained, anticipated a heavy 
| Volume of mail as a result of these 
lower rates. It was stated that one 


rates went into 


| waeal the new postage 
This postmaster reported that 


effect. 

mailer sent more 

| pieces of mail for delivery under the new 
rates. 


y 


that the increased eamnings were mt] Taq Solve Problem of Railroad Consolidation 


sufficient to restore earnings to the level | 
reached in 1925-1926, 

The Department states that the in- 
crease in the @ross income was largely 
an increase in land sales. The increase 
in receipts, as analyzed by commodities, | 
the Department points out, is largely | 
due to an increase in cash income from 
feed grains and cotton. 

The improvement in farm income from| 
the 1927-1928 production was accon-| 
panied by a further decline in 


as the decline in the preceding 
the Department states. 
follows in. full text. 
An analysis of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the agricultural industry as a 
whole indicates that for 1927- 


income over the preceding season, 


level reached im 1925-26. Gross income) 
‘Was approximately 1 per cent higher,| 


$12,127,000,000 in 1926-27, and met in- 


| Senator Sackett Says Whole Question Will Be Thorough- 


ly Studied ; Measure Pending in House. 


Both houses of Congress will have be- 
\fore them at the December session pro- 
posals for authorizing the consolidation 
land; of railwoads, according to a statement 
values, although it was not as marked/made orally, August 4, by Senator Sack- 
yeas! ett (Rep.), of Kentucky. Mr. Sackett said 
The statement) that a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
|mittee on Commerce, of which he is a 
|member, will meet shortly after Elec- | 
: 28 there|tion Day, to investigate the whole ques- 
Was some improvement in agricultural|tion of railroad consolidation and to pre- 

but) pare a measure for presentation to the 
not sufficient to restore earnings to the) Senate when Congress reconvenes in De- 


cember. 


¢ The other members are Senators Fess the _ n 
totaling $12,253,000,000, compared with|(Rep.), of Ohio, chairman of the subcom- | Unification. 


and Smith (Dem.), of South} 


mittee, 


Interstate Commerce. 
the 


The chairman of 
House Committee, Rep. Parker 


jrecord as advocating enactment of this 
;measure, framed in his committee in ex- 
lecutive meetings stretching through part_ 


jon the ground that the bill will be “a 
;substantial step forward toward solution 
jof present railroad problems.” 


jviews regarding the measure to be 
|formulated for adoption by the Com- 
|mittee on Interstate Commerce and re- 
|port to the Senate. He said the study 
| the subcommittee will make will cover 
whole range of _ transportation 


j 
! 


| 


| 
| 


studies are being | 
| based on partial returms from 50 se- 
| 


| 
} 


‘ ’ and crop| Complete returns are ex pected this week. 
| Production was larger than in any other | 


| 


than 1,000,000 | 


master (General will be found on Page 


|(Rep-.), of Satem, N. Y-., is already on | 
|of both the 69th and ‘TOth Congresses, | 


Senator Sackett did mot indicate his | 


The printry purpose of the bill pend- | 


come available for all capital employed|Carolina, ranking minority member of |ing on the House calendar, according to | 


in agriculture and for paying farmers) the Interstate Commerce Committee. The 
for managing the industry increased from) beginning of the Senate subcommittee’s 
$2,494,000,000 ita 1926-27 to $2,669,000,-| investigation awaits the calling of the 


000 in 1927-28. compared with 
000,000 in 1925-26. With these changes 
in income there was a further decline in 
land values, Which was offset by an in- 


tor Sackett said, 
Bill Pending In House. 
There is pending on 


endar, House bill 12,620, 


the House cal- 
with the fav- 
[Continued ore Page 6, Colmer 2.) jorable report of the House Committee on 


of existing law in order that the estab- 


lerties may be carried out, but only if, 
in each case, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has determined the pro- 


Continued on Page 6,Column 4.] 


| Chairman Parker, is ‘‘to remedy defects | 


lished policy of permitting the voluntary | 
$5,082,- initial meeting by Chairman Fess, Sena- | unifieation of railroads and their prop- 


enacted by Congress in January, 1925. 
The basic scale of rates recommended 
by the examiners as the reasonable max- 
for distance of five miles and under to 
subject toa carload minimum weight of 
36,000 pounds. 


application in New England. 

The effect of the proposed findings 
would be a slight 
revenues but the readjustment would in- 
volve both reductions and increases in 
rates. 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, the exam- 
iners’ report comments that “in the 


The text of the conclusions presented 
in the proposed report reads: 
Both the carriers 


of the Hoch-Smith Resolution. No de- 
pression, such as is 


industry. On the contrary, the industry, 
generally speaking, 
condition and the commodities under con- 
sideration move freely. | 


The shippers, however, urge that un- | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.3 


Limit Set at Ten Years 


For Ocean Mail Contracts | 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, is not authorized under the 1928 
Merchant Marine law to approve ocean 
mail contracts for periods exceeding 10 
years from date of contract, according 
to a decision of the Comptroller General 
of the United States, J. R. McCarl, and 
just made public by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

To obligate the Government for a pe- 
riod of more than 10 years, said Mr. 
McCarl, would clearly be in contraven- 
tion of the law. Mr. New sought a 
longer period than 140 years in order that 
prospective mail contractors may have 


time to construct mew vessels of twpes 


recommended by the Shipping Board. 
The full text of the letter to the Post- 


2 


Com plete 
News Summary 


and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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ac- 


Another scale of rates | 
is proposed by the examiners’ report for | 


reduction in railroad | 


In discussing the application of | 
ac-| 
complishment of this task the principle | 


! of what the traffic can or will bear is a! 
factor which must be given due weight.” | 


and the shippers , 
rely to some extent upon the provisions | 


quite generally | 
urged on behalf of agricultural and live- | 
| stock interests, is apparent in the steel, 


is in a prosperous ! 


fi Kew girls sole 


K 


| 


| 


Special Session 
| For Revision of 


| Tarif f Predicted 


Senators Jones and Fletcher 
| 


Expect Next Congress to 
Act Shortly After 
March 4. 


Changes Are Sought 
‘In Agricultural Duties 


| Action Foreeast Also by Mr. 
| Smoot; Consideration of 

| Farm Relief Is 
Expected. 

; 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 


{man of the Senate Committee on Fin- 
ance, Jones (Rep.), of Washington, Chair- 
| man of the Senate Committee of Com- 
| merce, and Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
| Committee on Commeree and on Banking 
| and Currency, agreed in oral statemenis 
August 4 that 
is likely in the 71st Congress. 

They agreed in their statememts that 
it was not likelw at the December short 


March 4, 1929. Senator Smoot said it 
is not likely before the next Congress, 
while both Semators Jones and Fletcher 
| said they expected it to be undertaken 
at an extra session of Congress, shortly 
after next March 4, All three agreed 
orally that the revision would chiefiy at- 
fect agricultural products. Senator 
, Fletcher added that he believed that the 
extra session also would act on the ques- 
| tion of farm relief. 
| Reviews Previous Revisions. 
Senator Smoot has issued twu written 
statements, one for publication August 6 
and the other published on July 30, re- 
garding what ne called “tariff reform ex- 
periments.” He referred te his latest 
written statement to the Underwood 
Tarift Bill of 1913. He quoted the author 
of that measure as saying that its pass- 
age would mean a real reduction in the 
| cost of living whereas, Senator Smoot 
said, the cost of living steadily increased 
| from 1913 to 1919. Senator Smoot said 
j that if it had not been for the World 
| War, foreign-made goods would have 


| 


| flooded this country. He said that undet | 


| that tariff nearly ail farm products were 
ered, yet the cost of living advanced. 

His earlier written statement referred| 
to what he called the first “tariff reform 
; experiment started in 1884,” in a_plat-| 
| form declaration which was followed by 
the Morrison ‘Tariff Bill of 1886 and 
later the Mills ‘Tariff Bill. | 

“The Cleveland-Mills Tariff Bill,” he) 
said, “placed wool and 20 other farm, 
products on the free list.” , 

He said the McKinley Tariff Bill of, 
1890 was made a law so soon before the, 
1892 Presidential election that little time 
was had to explain it or witness its 
practical operation. He referred to the| 
| Wilson-Gorman_ Tariff Act, which he 
said became a Taw without the signature 
of President Cleveland. He said Presi- 
dent Cleveland made public his  objec- 
tions to the Wilson-Gorman Act and his 
reasons for refusing to sign the bill, in 
a letter to Representative Catchings, of 
Mississippi. Senator Smoot in each state- | 
ment gave his party interpretations of 
‘each of the bills and their effects on in- 
dustry, 

Senator Jones said that while he had} 
|not conferred ‘with others on the sub-' 
| ject he had every reason to believe that 
tariff revision ‘would be undertaken at! 
|} an extra session of Congress, irrespective 
of the outcome of the Presidential elec- | 
tion, 

“If we are going to have a tariff revi- 
| sion,” he said, ““we ought to have it at an 
|extra session of Congress. The short 
‘session beginning next December and! 
| ending March 4 will be too short t» at-| 
|tempt it. The work should be under-| 
' taken at an extra session so as not to| 
}crowd the regrular sessions. The extra | 
session should be called, in my opinion, | 


J | 


[Coutinned on Page 7,Column 4 
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ile tiers Gems 
| InFive of Kight Cities 


Survey Shows Many Also Are 
Employed as Peddlers. 


Although street work is believed to be 
especially undesirable for girls, and is 
prohibited im most cities, a survey of 
childven in street work made by the 
| Children’s Bureau of the Depart ment of | 
Labor revealed, according to a statement 
just made public by the Bureau, that 


|] 118 girls from 6 to 15 years old engaged 


in such work during the school term in 

six of the eigrht cities covered by the 
aes The statement in full text fol- 
| lows: 

Forty-five of the girls were peddlers 
and 46 were mewspaper carriers. Some 
of the peddlers went from door to door! 
with articles for sale, others stood on}| 
the street with their wares or sought | 
patrons in office buildings, hotel lobbies, | 
and other public places. One of these girl 
peddlers was described by local social 
workers as “*a very good little beggar.” 

Of the girls working as mewspaper 
; carriers Columbus had 18, Newark and | 
Omaha each had 10, Paterson had 6, and 
Atlanta, 2. Atlanta had 15 girl peddlers, ' 
Columbus hack 13, Newark had S, Omaha! 
7, Paterson amd Wilkes-Barre, 1. each, 
newspapers. 

Atlanta had four girl junk dealers, and_ 
Newark had one. Three girl magazine 
|cariers were reported. Columbus _ had 
| five girl stand keepers, Atlanta had three, | 


and Newark and Paterson each had one.| 


tariff revision legislation; 


session of the TOth Congress, which ends | 


| At the 


| gallons. 


‘ntered as Second Class Matter at 
he Post Office, Washington, D. ©. 


Cook 
Requested by Blind 


| —— 

Desire Reprinting of Recipes 
Of Horne Economics Bureau. | 
| 


! - 
epee err e | 
| The cookbook issued by tne Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture may be reproduced for the 
blind, according to a statement made} 
public Augeust 5 by the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Radio casts a vay of light into the! 
lives of the blind. Among the most en- 
thusiastic radio listeners are the persons 
!for whom. the light has failed and who 
must depend upon touch and sound to 
“see” the world in which they live. | 

Now radio is teaming up with Brcille, 
the special form of printing for the 
blind, just as radio and the usual sort 
of printing have gone together in edu- 
cational programs for persons of normal 
| vision, - | 

“Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes,” a} 
cookbook issued by the radio service 
and the Bureau of Home Economics of 


([Contirerned on Page 2, Column iJ 


Aleohol Shipments 
To Be Permitted in 
Glass Containers 


Appeal. by Trade Results in 

New Regulations by 
Prohibition Bu- 

reau. 


In response to appeals from the drug 
trade and alcohol manufacturers, the Bu- | 
reau of Prohibition has a new 
regulation which will permit the pack- ! 
ing and shipping of alcohol hereafter in 
glass bottles of one pint and one gallon 
capacity, according to an amnouncement 
August 5 by the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition, Dr. J, M. Doran, 
same time, the Bureau issued 
‘an amendment to its regulations pre- 
|scribing an additional treatment to be | 
|given barrels and other wood containers 
\of distilled spirits to assure absolute re- 
moval of all alcohol from the package. | 
| Effective August 15. ; 
| The new vegulation relating to origi- 
nal pacKzeges of glass becomes efféctive 


issued 


|August 15. Present rules of the Bureau | 


require the packing of alcohol in cans or | 
barrels, with a minimum capacity of five | 
The drug trade complained that | 
such regulation forced retailers to pur- | 
chase more alcohol than the trade re- | 
quired and resulted in losses through | 
leakage znd evaporation, thus reducing | 
the strength of the spirits, Dr. Doran ; 
said orally. He added that the Bureau | 
regarded the change as of great impor- 
tance to the trade because it will enable | 
the dealers to meet the actual require- | 
ments of the drug trade without placing 
additional stocks in the hands of drug- | 
gists when such are not necessary, 

Following is the full text of the regu- 
ation relating to bottled packages: 

On and after August 15, 1928, original 
packages of alcohol filled at Industrial 
Alcohol Bonded Warehouses may consist | 
of cases containing 1 pint and 1 gallon 
bottles (liquid measure) as follows: 16) 
one pint bottles, 24 one pint bottles, or 
3 one gallon bottles. 

The cases will be constructed of wood, 
the outea surface of the space for the | 
stamps, marks and brands dressed and 
the top, bottom and sides of a thickness | 
not less than one-half inch and the ends! 
of a thickness of not less than three-| 
fourths of aninch. The corners of the 
cases will be put together by the lock- 
corner or dovetail method. When a side. | 
end, top or bottom consists of two or| 
more pieces, the same will be tongued | 
and grooved and fastened on the inside 
with metal corrugated fasteners, Each} 
end piece must be mortised to the extent | 
of one-half its thickness and the top and) 
bottom of the case set therein. The sides ' 


4, 


[Cont isned on Page Colunn 1.) 
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Contracts Awarded | 
For Helium Plant 


Site Is Located in Texas; New 
Gas Well Completed. 


The Governnent will nave a new hel- 
ium plant, to be erected 


near Amarillo, | 
Texas, according to the 


Department of | 


‘Commerce, which made public on August 


4 awarding of a contract for the erec- 
tion of the buildings and other structures 
for the mew plant. The statement follows | 
in full text: 

The awarding of a general contract 
for the erection of the buildings and 
other structures for the Government’s 
new Helium Production Plant near Am- 
arillo, Texas, to James T. Taylor of Fort 
Worth, Texas, is announced by the Bu- 
reau of _Mines,,Department of Commerce, | 
which will have supervision over the pro- 
ject. The time for completion of the | 
plant called for under the contract is | 
75 days. 


} 

Railroad Service. 
The plant site is located near the town | 
site of Soncy about 644 miles west of 
the center of the city of Amarillo, The 


\site comprises 18!2 acres of land, lying | 


between Federal Highway No. 66 and the | 
Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf R. R., and | 
was donated for the Project by W. H. | 


;Bush. Arrangements have been made 


with the Rock Island Company for rail- 
road service including the construction | 
of an imclustrial side track for the plant. | 

In designing the plant buildings the 
aim has been io provide structures that 
would be substantial, serviceable and 
adapted to future expansion at the low- 
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UR true mission is to teach” 
by example and to show by 


our success the blessings of self- 
government and the advantages of 
free institutions.” 


—Millard Fillmore, 
President of the United States, 
1850—1858 
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Radio Officials 
Of Continent to 
Discuss Policies 


Conference to Be Held Au- 
gust 15 in Washington by 
Representatives of Four 
Countries. 


CENT 


Plan to Allocate 
Short Waves Sought 


Minimized Interference Will 
Be Considered at Meeting : 
Public Service to 


Be Basis. 


Radio officials of the Canadian, Mex- 
ican and Cuban governments on August 
15 will come to Washington to discuss 
opilicies with respect to the control and 
allocation of continental short waves, it 
was announced orally August 4 at the 
Federal Radio Commission, 

To Coordinate Policies. 

The purpose of the conference will 
be primarily to coordinate the gceriecral 
policies with respect to the control and 
Wave allocations on the North American 
continent so as to minimize interfescnece 
that would result through haphazard 
atlocation of short wave or high fre- 
without consideration 


of other countries on the coninent, it, 


was explained. 


The Radio Commission recently 
steps to set aside certain specially 
lected high frequencies for specific 
classes of usage, for types of services 
in which several stations may Snare 
channels to advantage. Information as 
to such assignments was requestca by 
the Committee on Short Waves, com- 
prising Commissioners FE, 0. Sykes and 
O. H. Caldwell, prior to the allocation 
of radio high frequency channels for 
continental use. 

The North-American conference is ex- 
pected to further a plan for such short 
wave allocations, it was stated. A legal 
discussion as to the public service of 
short wave allocations for specialized 
uses has been progressing within the 
Com mission, it was pointed out, and this 
also will come in for some consideration 
by the forthcoming. conference. 

Variety of Classes. 

Among these special classes that 
would be granted licenses are communi- 
cation between airplane and ground sta- 
tions; communication between ships and 
ship to ship and coastal stations by radio 
telephone; for police departments; 
marine calling frequencies for tentative 
use until international agreement is se- 
cured; experimental frequencies; geophy- 


cook 
She 


| sical work; railway communication. be- 


tween engine and caboose of long freight 
trains; scientific expeditions; portable 
The 
last named, power line control, has been 
the subject of some discussion, it was 
stated. It involves short wave radio 
lines for emergency 
use. 

Comnissioner Caldwell, who favors 
such allocations to power lines in spite 


|'of the fact that their use would only 


be intermittent, emphasized their im- 
portance. He stated orally that power 
companies have their telephone lines for 
communication, but storms and other 
heavy weather disrupting the power 
lines, also inevitably tear down the tele- 
phone lines, and that the whole system 
thus is put out of commission and _ it is 
impossible to restore power connections 
until communication is reestablished. 
“In the meantime,” he said, “serious 
effects may result to the city or popu- 
lation depending upon such power lines. 
The city may be in darkness, involving 
crime; its water supply may be cut off, 
involving the health of the community; 
its industries may be shut down, upset- 
ting the whole economic life of the city, 
With the restoration of all these serv- 


| ices, depending upon the availability of 


a short wave communication system, the 
importance of assigning to the power 
companies emergency short wave serv- 
ices can readily be adjudged as in the 
public interest in the largest sense.” 


Greatest Federal Aid 


Allotment Is $2,627,108 for 
317.9 Miles of Highway. 

The Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture stated that a 
total of Federal aid of $25,741,403.29 
has been allotted as of June 30 to the 
various States for a total mileage of 3,- 
118.4 miles of roads approved for con- 
struction, according to a statement made 
public August 5 by the Bureau. 

Texas receives more of this amount 
than any other state, the sum going to 
that State being $2,627,108 for a total 
mileage of 317.9 miles approved for con- 
struction as of June 30, the Bureau 
stated. Next to Texas comes . Ellinois 
with Federal aid allotted to the ammount 
of 3$1,942,068.60 for 148.0 miles of road 
construction. 

Balance Remains. 

The Bureau announced that there stil] 
remains a balance of Federal aid funds 
totaling $53,643,770.45 available for new 
projects to the end of the fiseal year 
1929. The largest amount available for 
the separate States is $4,353,988.31 for 


; Montana. The smallest amount available, 


$17,567.82, is for Georgia, 

The Bureau announced a total of $105, 
297,930.62 of Federal aid projects under 
construction, providing for 10,779 mailes, 
The State to receive the largest amount, 
according to the Bureau, is Illinois wité 
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Sale of Radio Sets 
In Mexico Hindered 


By Poor Programs 


Material Broadcast in Cuba 
And United States Said 
To Be of Greater 
Interest. 


Programs from the Wnited States and| 
Cuba are of greater interest to Mexico 
than offerings by local broadcasting 
stations, and bad material has delayed 
interest until the present time, according 
to an analysis of radio sales in Mexico, 
made by Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Walter E. Avylor, the Department of 
Commerce stated August 4. The state-| 
ment follows in full text: 

With the exception of Mexico City and| 
the Federal District, sales of radio ap-| 
paratus are relatively small, according | 
to a report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Walter E. Aylor. 


Assembled Sets Favored. 


At present the chief demand for radio 
equipment is for receiving sets already 
assembled by some well-known and rep-| 
utable manufacturer whose local dis- 
tributor is ready to stand behind it and] 
keep it in working order. The greatest! 
activity in radio sales in Mexico is from 
September to March. 

The local programs offered by broad- 
casting stations still leave much to be} 
desired. Programs from the United 
States and Cuba are of greater interest. 


ling agencies has played an 


1422) 


Government Urged to 
Preferably as Reme 


vised Statutes 3716; Revised Statutes 
| 3726; Revised Statutes 3728; and the Act 
of April 28, 1904, Section 4, Statute 
440; and 


“Whereas the interpretation placed on 


structions by many 
chasing agents has been such as to deny 
the prescribed preference for American 
materials, quality and price being equal, 
which come into competition with ma- 
terials of foreign growth, production, 
and manufacture; and . 
“Whereas this discrimination against 
American goods by Government purchas- 
important 
part in the invasion of American markets 
by cheaply made foreign goods; and 
“‘*Whereas this increasingly 
invasion constitutes a serious menace to 
the prosperity and buying power of the 


| United States by depriving our producing 


industries of their natural markets, re- 


|ducing production and lowering our high 


employment and wage levels; Therefore 
be it resolved bv the House of Repre- 
sentatives (the Senate concurring) that 
it is the sense of the Congress that in 
all Government purchases, American- 
made materials shall be given prefer- 
ence, all conditions of quality and price, 
including duty, being equal, provided 
that in cases where either foreign or 
domestic materials may be used, Govern- 





Leaky transformers, broken down insu- | 
lators, lighting arresters and _ distri-| 
bution material in general, particularly | 
in Mexico City and Guadalajara, inter-| 
fere with radio reception and detract | 
from its popularity. This fault, how- 
ever, is being gradually corrected by re- 
placing old, worn-out equipment. 
Little Static Interference. 
Recent experiments show that with| 
short wave reception static interference | 
is reduced to a minumum and that there} 
is no skip-distance in short wave trans- 
mission anywhere in the Republic. 
Another curjpus phenomenon on short 
wave transmission has been noted in that 
it requires 500 watts of power to send 
from Mexico City to the State of Yuca- 
tan, whereas Yucatan answers Mexico 
City on short wave lengths with 50 watts 
of power during certain times of the 
day. ae 


Contracts Awarded 
For Helium Plant 


New Gas Well “Completed | 
Near Site of Buildings at | 
Soncy, Texas. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
will house the more important parts of; 
the equipment will be steel framed, while 
others will be of mill type timber fram- 
ing. Walls in the more important build-) 
ings will be of hollow tile construction) 
and other buildings will be walled with 
corrugated fireproof sheeting. The| 
mechanical equipment of the plant will) 
consist primarily of gas engines, gas’! 
compressors and apparatus for low tem-! 
perature liquefaction of gas. Some of) 
the equipment will be provided by mov- 
ing spare units from the U. S. Helium 
Production Piant at Fort Worth, Texas 
and other parts will be new. 

In addition to the general contract, 
awards have been made to the C. & G.| 
Copper Company of Mt. Vernon, Ohio,| 
for compressors; to the Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Company for gas holders and 
water tank; to D. J. and W. D. Muncy of| 
Amarillo, for the drilling and equipping) 
of water wells and to the Texas Cyclone) 
Fence Company for fencing the plant; 
site. The contracts were all let under| 
sealed competitive bids, the award being 
made to the lowest bidder in each case. ; 

Helium-bearing natural gas for the! 
plant will be furnished, under a con-| 
tract between the Amarillo Oil Company; 
and the Government, from the Cilffside 
structure lying to the northwest of 
Amarillo. Most of the land on this struc- 
ture is leased by the Amarillo Oil Com-! 
peny from the fee owners, W. H. Bush,! 
Lee Bivins and the Fuqua Land and! 
Cattle Company. The pipe line to bring! 
the gas from the wells to the helium | 
plant is now being constructed by the} 
Amarillo Oil Company. 

Well Is Completed. 

Since the contract between the Amar- 
illo Oil Company and the Government 
was executed, the Company has com-! 
pleted an excellent gas well, which ex- 
tends the proved gas area of the struc- 
ture about one mile to the northeast of 
the wells previously completed. This 
new well came in with an open flow vol- 
ume of 7,100,000 cu. ft. per day and a 
rock pressure of 725 lbs. per sq. in. 
The helium content of the gas is as high| 
as that from other wells on the struc- 
ture. A well, lying to the southeast of 
the existing wells, is now being drilled. 


{ 


’ 
| 


Women from Orient Given 
University Scholarships | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
experience of contact of American stu- 
dents with young people from a diversity 
of foreign countries.” 

The Hon. Levi L. Barbour, former 
Regent of the University of Michigan, 
while traveling in the Orient some years! 
ago recognized the need there of scien-| 
tifically and broadly trained women, par- 


‘will be 
, Government, or (3) domestic articles or 


| we 
ties immeasurably aided by your good | 


ment purchasing agencies shall require 
bidders to specify under each bid the ex- 
clusive use of one or the other material, 
or to bid separately on the use of each.’ 


Stipulation Framed 
By General Board 


“You will recall that during the hear- 
ings held by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, on the 


Wood Resolution, the general board otf | 


contracts and adjustments, Treasury De- 
partment, stipulated as follows: 
“*Preference will be given to domes- 
tic articles or materials of domestic pro- 
duction, conditions of quality and price, 
including duty, being equal. Unless 
otherwise stated in the bid it will be 
understood that domestic articles or ma- 
terials only will be used and the use of 
foreign articles or materials will not be 
permitted unless (1) they are of bet- 
ter quality or (2) being eqal in quality, 
furnished at lower cost to the 


materials are not available. The terms 
“domestic articles or materials” in this 
connection means articles or materials 
manufactured or assembled in the United 
States or its possessions.’ 


“In view of the nonemployment 


throughout the country would it not be} 


a splendid idea for your Purchasing De- 
partment to favor, if at all 
American industries so that the unfa- 
vorable labor conditions may be mini- 
mized? 

“The Royal Manufacturing Company 
have been very frank with me and have 
pointed out in no unmistakable terms 
that preference for domestic materials 
and awarding purchasing contracts is 
‘of the most vital impertance to an in- 
dustry of which their corporation is one 
of the largest in the country.’ 

“I am enclosing memorandum sent me 
by the company for your information. 
Will you not be good enough to give 


every consideration to the plea of my! 


constituent and advise me in detail your 
Department’s attitude in the premises 
and whether something constructive can 
not be done in the way of favoring do- 
mestic industries.” 


Bidder Asks Aid 
Of Senator Edwards 


The full text of the Royal Manufac- 
turing Company’s memorandum follows: 
“On August 7, next, the Navy De- 
partment will open bids for over 2,000,- 
000 pounds of wiping rags, and if the 
hitherto unimpeached practice be fol- 


lowed, this large volume of business will | 


be filled with imported merchandise. 
“While we have not and cannot have 
any quarrel with private corporations 
placing their orders with foreign packers 
through domestic importers, we feel as- 
sured of your concurrence in the view 
we tenaciously hold, in common’ with 
others in the trade, that our Naval De- 
partment should be restricted from in- 
viting competition of merchandise 


washed, sterilized and packed beyond the | 


confines of our country. 

“Not only is the use by the Navy of 
foreign wiping rags hurtful to an es- 
tablished domestic industry, but the sit- 
uation is intensively aggravated by the 
fact that this colossal weight of rags 
used to ke filled with wiping waste, the 
manufactures of which comprised a 
steady outlet for by-products of domes- 
tic cotton spinning mills, already seri- 
ously handicapped, and afforded employ- 
ment to many of our citizens. 

“Will you, very kindly as ever, inves- 


tigate and take appropriate action, either | 


by yourself or in conjunction with others 
to remedy promptly the practice com- 


plained of, cr if need be, advise us inj 


what manner and to whom in high places 
can direct ovr own further activi- 


” 


offices. 


Obligation of Government 
To Buy Domestic Goods 


The full text of the reply of Senator 
Edwards to the letter dated August 3, 
follows: 


“I am very glad indeed to have your | 
letter of the second instant wherein the | 


Royal Manufacturing Company of Rah- 


these and other similar legislative in- | 
Government pur- | 


serious | 


possible, | 


joan feel justified in purchasing ee 


ticularly of women trained in medicine.) way manifests a keen interest in the| 


He was so firmly convinced that such| matter of the purchase of domestic-made | 
training was a success by the remarkable | products by our various Federal Gov-| 


careers of three women, two from China 
and one from Japan, early graduates of 
the University of Michigan, that on re-| 
turing to Michigan he made provision for 
the scholarships now offered. 

Mr. Barbour died in 1925 but the in- 
come from the fund he set aside will 
provide for a larger number of students 
in the near future. 

Amount Allowed. | 

The scholarships, yielding $800 per an-| 
num, and the university fees, are ex- 

ected to defray the living expenses dur- | 
ing the college year. Travel, personal 
expenses and vacations must be provided 
for from personal resources, and funds | 
sufficient for the student’s return trip 
should be kept on deposit with the uni- 
versity. An estimate of the expenses at 
the University of Michigan for the col- 
lege year of 36 weeks is $745. 

In making the award of a scholarship 
(which is done annually by a committee 
upon a basis of merit), consideration is 
og to the character of the eandidate,| 
er physical condition, her scholastic at- 
tainment, her fitness for classroom pur- 
poses, marked ability in some special 


ernmental Departments. 

“During the last session of Congress 
I interested myself in a number of oc- 
casions in attempting to induce both the 
War and Navy Department to give pref- 
erence to domestic manufacturers bidding 
for army and navy supply contracts. On 
January 18 of this year, Representative 
Wood, introduced in the lower chamber, 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 19, 
c 


“While the Wood resolution did not 
pass the Congress, it was subject to ex- 
tensive hearings by the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


field, and desire to return to her native 
land for service after suitable prepara- 
tion shall have been made. On account 
of the rapid progress in the education of 
women in the Orient, preference is given 
to applicants who are graduates of 
oriental colleges. No definite number 
have allotted to any one country, and no 
race restrictions or religious require- 
ments are imposed. 


opy of which I am enclosing for your! 
| information. 
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Buy American Goods 
dy for Unemployment 


Senator Edwards Asks Acceptance of Bid on Wiping Rags 
As Aid to Mills 


in United States. 
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During said hearings the Committee was 
formally notified by the Interdepartmen- 
tal Board of Contracts, Department of 
Treasury, that preference would be given 
to American made materials in Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

“You will note that the Wood Reso- 
lution is designed to make it the sense 
| of Congress ‘that all things being equal, 
domestic products should be given pref- 
j}erence over foreign-made goods.’ 


|Contract Stipulation 
| Not Always Observed 

“The stipulation of the Interdepart- 
mental Board of Contracts and Adjust- 
ments, reads as follows: 

“Preference will be given to domestic 
jarticles or materials of domestie produc-| 
ition, conditions of quality and price, in-| 
cluding duty, being equal. Unless other- 





|wise stated in the bid, it will be under-| 


stood that domestic articles or materials) 
|only will be used and the use of foreign 
larticles or materials will not be permit- 
ted unless (1) they are of better qual- 
lity or (2) being equal in quality will be 
jfurnished at lower cost to the Govern- 
iment, or (3) domestic articles or mate- 
rials are not available. The terms} 
‘domestic articles or materials’ in this| 
leonnection means articles or materials 
| manufactured or assembled in the United 
States or its possessions.’ 

“Although the Wood resolution takes 
a long constructive step in helping 
{domestic manufacturers, I do 
{that it goes far enough in the matter of 
| protecting domestic industries. I know 
|that companies such as yours are meet- 
ling with most destructive competition 
because of the low tariff on products 
i made .abroad. 

“IT have taken the position that not 
only domestic materials should be given 
a preference over foreign made goods: 
but that the Wood resolution should be} 
amended to read ‘permit government de- 


partments to consider bids on foreign] 


made products only when such foreign} 
made products are already within the} 
|boundaries of the United States at the 
time bids are open.’ 

“IT have been advised that iu spite of 
the stipulation made by the Interdepart- | 
{mental Board of Contracts and Adjust- | 
ments the purchasing division of the De- | 
‘partment of the Navy have made it 
jknown that it was their thought that) 
‘such a practice may run afoul of the} 
law regarding that contracts be left to| 
'the lowest bidder.’ 


‘Various Interpretations 
Of Federal Statutes 


“Although Congress has to this date| 
refused to legislate specifically in the | 
premises, it is my thought that with 
}some two or three million people out of | 
jemployment in the United States, this | 
number can be materially reduced if} 
American materials were used exclu-| 
sively by our Federal Departments of 
|the Government. 
| Varied interpretations placed upon 
| Federal statutes and legislative instruc- 
}tions by many Government purchasing 
agents has virtually denied preference 
|}of American materials which come into | 
{competition with foreign materials, and | 
it is because of this situation that the) 
| Navy Department in considering the bids | 
for over two million pounds of wiping | 
rags which will be opened August 7,| 


made products. 


“In view of the nonaction of Congress | 
jin the premises, I am today addressing | 
|a formal communication to Secretary of 
the Navys Wilbur setting forth in detail 
my views concerning the urgency of his 
|department in recognizing the provisions 
|of the Wood Resolution, even though the 
resolution was not favorably acted upon 
‘by the Congress. 
| “Personally I can see no reason why, 
|the Navy Department purchasing au- 

thorities can not use their own diserc-| 
tion and award the contract for 2,000,000 | 
pounds of wiping rags to the lowest do- | 
mestic bidder, and I am so informing the: 
Secretary of the Navy. 
; _“I have also pointed out to Secretary 
| Wilbur that, if it is good business for) 
| American people to patronize American} 
companies and American manufacturers, | 
it is equally good business for the Gov-| 
ernment to do likewise. 

“As I have stated before to other in- 
terested constituents: ‘I earnestly feel 
that the Government should outlinea 
| policy whereby the use of domestic man- | 
ufactured material should be encouraged 
in all Government construction.’ 

“‘Our manufacturers are among the| 
heaviest taxpayers, and why should not 
the Government encourage their busi- 
ness and their materials when their prod-| 
ucts can be used just as well as foreign 
| material.’ 

“I am writing you in some detail be- 
cause I feel very strongly that the Royal 
Manufacturing Company and other in-| 
| dustries bidding for purchase contracts 
|from the United States 
should receive every preference and ‘that 
as long as the particular products being 





| 
} 


country the domestie product should al- 
ways be used to the exclusion of a com- 
petitive importation.’ 

“America can not possibly cgmpete 
with the low labor costs of Europe and 
South America.” 


Cemeteries in Coolidge Dam 
Area Will Be Removed 


Two military cemeteries of frontier 
days will be removed from the area to 
be flooded by the completion of the Cool- 
idge Dam in Arizona, according to an 
announcement by the Department of 


| text: 

_ The completion of the Coolidge Dam 
in Arizona will be followed by the flood- 
ing of an area in which are located the 
two military cemeteries of frontier days 
at the San Carlos Indian Agency, San 
Carlos, Ariz. Funds have been appro- 
priated for the removal of the remains 
of soldiers now buried in these two mili- 
tary cemeteries. The Army officer as- 
signed the task of removing the soldier 
remains now advises the War Depart- 
ment that he has been informed by the 
Superintendent of the Indian Agency at 
San Carlos thet the removal of Indian 
remains is also contemplated. In order 
that the soldier remains may be removed 
at the same time the Indian Service 
begins the removal of the Indian re- 
mains, the War Department is coordinat- 
ing the matter with the Department of 
the Interior. 





not feel; 


: porches or in the house 


; teaching” is declared obligatory for more 


Government | 


contracted for are manufactured in this | 


War August 4, which follows in full! 


Beneficial Effects 
Found in Sunlight 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Ocean Mail Contract Limited to Period 


; ie Denies Authority of Postmaster General to Make Long 
In Treating Disease Term Agreements to Encourage Shipbuilding. 


| Sree 

| Public Health Service Warns 

| Against Danger from 
Treatment Carried 


| To Excess. 
| ~~ 

Sunlight is beneficial to the health, but 
extensive sunburn should be avoided, and 
| should not be carried to the extreme, the 
| United States Public Health Service ad- 
| vises in a statement made public Au- 
} gust 4, 
| Emphasizing that 
| have shown the necessity of sunlight for 
maintenance of health, the statement 
outlined the proper methods of taking 
advantage of the health-giving proper- 
ties of sunshine. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Almost every new discovery in the 
scientific field becomes a fad and is often 
carried to the extreme. Scientific work- 
ers have recently shown the necessity 
and importance of sunlight for the 
maintenance of the health of children and 
adults. The beneficial action of sunlight 
in the cure of certain diseases of chil- 
dren and adults has also been pointed 
| out. 


One of the things which has been ad- 
vocated a great deal recently, and which 


| has proved of much benefit for children, | 
are | 


is the sun bath. The sun _ baths 
healthful not only because the child re- 
|ceives the beneficial direct rays of the 
|sun but also 
| larly. 
i Combats Disease. 


Scientists have shown that direct sun- | 


j light not only prevents rickets but if 
given regularly, will ward off many of 
the illnesses which are common in chil- 
| dren. Tuberculosis would suffer a sharp 
| decline among children if all 
gave this simple treatment to their chil- 
dren. 

_ In giving sun baths to the children, i 
is well to keep the following facts in 
mind: 

1. Eposure to the sun must be gradual 
or else the child may receive a sunburn. 
_2. At first give the baby direct sun- 
light for about ten minutes, increase 
this bath from three to five minutes 
until he receives exposure one hour in 
the morning and one hour in the after- 
noon. This will vary depending on how 
the skin reacts to the exposure. 

8. Be sure that the exposure is carried 
on in some spot sheltered from the wind. 

4. Sun baths may be given on enclosed 
S provided the sun 
can shine on the child unobstructed by 


| glass. 


5. Certain special kinds of glass have 
been devised which permit the passage 
of the majority of the beneficial rays of 
the sun. Such glass may be used if de- 
sired. 

The above directions also apply to 
adults who should observe similar pre- 
cautions and avoid prolonged or sudden 
exposure to sunlight, as injurious or 


;even dangerous sunburn may result if 


the sunburn is extensive. 
Lotion Prescribed. 


In case sunburn does occur, the follow- | 


ing has been found to be useful: 

Make a lotion as-follows: Take one- 
half pint of hot water and stir into it 
a level tablespoonful of boric-aecid 
powder; then add 20 drops of carbolic 
acid, and shake well. The solution 
should be dabbed on the inflamed skin 
with a small piece of cotton or sprayed 
on with an atomizer. It should not be 
rubbed into the skin. It can be applied 
every half hour, if necessary. If no 
medicine is available, cold compresses 
will give relief to badly burned areas, 


"Deacltie tip Eines 


Adopted in Hungary 


Instruction by Motion Pic- 
tures Declared Obligatory 
In 200 Schools. 


Hungarian children 
school by films, according to the decrec 
just issued by Count Kuno Kleberlsberg, 
Hungarian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and forwarded to the Department 
of Commerce on August 4 by Trade 
Commissioner George R. Canby, Paris. 
The report follows in full text: 

The Hungarian Minister of Public In- 
struction, Count Kuno Kleberlsberg, "has | 
recently issued a decree by which “film| 


than 200 schools, according to a German! 
press report. The films are to be shown 
in the schools themselves, and the ex- 
hibitors are bound to put their cinemas | 
at the disposal of such schools as have| 
no adequate show rooms. Conferences | 
will be held in the previnces by the Hun- 
garian-Dutch Cultural and Economic 
Company. 

In Budapest, obligatory film shows | 
have been organized for public and sec-| 
ondary schools, for the past 15 years. 
These will be intensified in the coming | 
| Season. The Pedagogical Film Factory 
| in Budapest is responsible for these con- | 
| ferences. The German reporter deplores 
| that similar measures have not. been| 

taken in Germany. 

_While Hungary has officially recog- | 

nized that the film is the most impor- 
| tant educational factor of today, in Ger- 
many only occasional conference speeches 
are made in this connection, and a smail| 
| number of pioneer school people with in- 
sufficient subventions are endeavoring to 
introduce film tuition in their establish- 
_In Hungary, the film is intro- 
duced in schools as an obligatory and| 
regular tuition means, while in Germany, 
the school film movement is nothing but 
a feature film competition for cinemas. 


ments. 


|Grass Expected to Reduce 
Sand Menace at Fort Tilden | 


The planting of beach grass in order| 
to prevent the shifting of sand has been 
accomplished with great success by the 
Department of War and will be under-| 
taken around Fort Tilden, New York,; 
according to an announcement by the 
Department August 4, which follows in 
full text: 

The War Department has notified the 
Commanding General, 
Area, of approval of the project of plant- 
ing beach grass at Fort Tilden, New) 
York, in order to reduce the serious men-. 
ace of drifting sand. Drifting sand, 
driven by wind, has proven to be a source 
of great discomfort to the personnel and 





scientific workers | 


L it: because of the fresh air | 
which it is thus bound to receive regu- | 


Second Corps! 


The Comptroller General, J. R. Mc-/ 
| Carl, has just ruled, in a letter to the 
| Postmaster General, that the Post Of- 
fice Department is not authorized by law 
to enter into contracts for ocean trans- 

portation of the mails for a period in 
excess of 10 years. A statement of the| 
; ruling appears on page 1. 
The full text of the decision follows: 


Sir: There has been received your 
letter of July 19, 1928, in reference to 
Section 404 of the Merchant Marine Act 
approved May 22, 1928, to the effect 
that in a few cases, in order for the pro- 
spective mail contractor to construct new | 
vessels of the increased speed and carry- 
ing capacity recommended by the Ship- 
ping Board as being sufficient to equip 
the route with the new vessels, it would 
be necessary for the contractor to be! 
assured of a mail contract longer than | 
ten years. 


Authority Asked to Defer 
Time of Beginning Service 
You request decison whether there is 
authority to let a ten-year contract to 
begin three years, or a little less, from 
the time of the letting of such contract 
and award a short-term contract with the 
same steamship line to cover service for 
| approximately three years until the be-| 
ginning of the ten-year contract. 
Section 404 of the Merchant Marine 
Act approved May 22, 1928, authorized 
|contracts to be entered into with citi- 
zens of the United States whose bids are 
accepted for the carrying of mails be- 
| tween certain ports and provided that: 
“Performance under any such contract | 
shall begin not more than three years) 
| after the contract is let, and the term of | 
} the contract shall not exceed ten years.” 
| It will be noted that the section re- 
|fers to the contracts in the singular. | 








mothers | While performance of the contract may| for a period of more than 10 


| begin not more than three years ieee] 
| the date thereof, it is specifically pro- | 


t| vided that the term of the contract shall’ authorized. 


States Said to Widen 


_ Laws to Aid Mothers 


‘Bureau Says Dependent Chil- | 
dren Are Given Help in 
Homes Where Possible. | 


The theory of State laws for the aid | 
of mothers with dependent children has | 
jbeen broadened in recent years, the! 
| Children’s Bureau, Department of bor, 
j}has just stated. The trend in the va-| 
rious States, the Bureau said, has been| 
|toward increasing application of the| 
j laws The statement follows in full text: | 

Theory Was Broadened. | 
| The central idea in the theory and| 





early discussion of aid to dependent chil- | by 3 


|dren in their own homes and the most| 
|common inclusion in the earlier laws} 
| was aid to widows. Gradually the con-| 
|} ception has widened, and the trend of 
legislation in the various States has 
been toward increasing the application | 
of the law, giving the benefit of the aid| 
| to dependent children wherever the cir- | 
j cumstances are such that the home skould 
|be maintained. By January 1, 1928, only | 
| Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, | 
| Texas and Utah of the 42 States hav-|! 
; ing mothers’ aid laws limited the grant 
| to children of widows, though all 42 in-| 
| cluded widows, directly or by implica-' 
| tion. The prevailing method is either to | 
| permit aid to be granted to any mother | 
| with dependent children or to limit aid| 
| to certain types of cases, including those | 
| where the father is dead, deserting, di- | 
| vorced, physically or mentally incapaci- | 
| tated, or imprisoned, with necessary re- | 
| strictions pertaining to cases of desertion 
| and divorce. | 
| Eight States and the District of Co- | 
| lumbia permit aid to be granted to any | 
; mother with dependent children. In| 
| Washington the law is applicable to all | 
| mothers who are needy; in Maine, Massa- | 
chusetts and Rhode Island to mothers | 
; with dependent children; in Nevada and| 
| New Hampshire to mothers dependent on 


, dren; in Colorado to any parent or other | 
|person designated by the court. The} 
; Indiana law permits aid for any child 
|found by the court to be dependent or | 
'neglected and committeed to a county! 
j board of children’s guardians, when it 
appears to be for the best interests of | 
|the child to remain with the mother. 
The law for the District of Columbia | 
permits aid to be granted to the mether 
or guardian whenever the parent or 
parents of a child are unable to provide | 
proper care in his own home. \ 

In the other States with mothers’ aid} 
laws is limited to mothers in certain 
types of cases. In 21 States children of | 
deserted mothers and in 8 States chil-' 
dren of divorced mothers may be granted | 
aid. Families in which the father is totally | 
incapacitated may be helped in 25 States; | 
16 States have specifiic provision author- | 
izing aid if the father is in an institu- 
tion for the insane or is feeble-minded, | 
and 22 States if the father is in a penal | 


Book of Official Recipes | 
In Braille Asked by Blind | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
est practicable cost. The buildings that 
the Department of Agriculture, will be | 
reprinted in Braille if the wishes of 
blind women listeners are followed. 

“A group of blind women from dif- | 
ferent parts of Michigan who recently | 
met at the Biennial Convention of the | 
Michigan Association for the Blind, have | 
asked to have ‘Aunt Sammy’s Radio Re- | 
cipes’ reproduced in Braille,” Charles | 
F. F. Campbell, director of the Detroit | 
League for the Handicapped, has writ- 
ten the Department of Agriculture. 

The league, which has a small fund} 
for reproducing in Braille reading mat- 
ter for the blind, is considering the pub- 
lication of the radio cookbook in special 
Braille edition for the blind readers. | 
Some 185,000 copies of “Aunt Sammy’s | 
Radio Receipes” have been distributed 
to listeners of stations broadcasting the 
department feature for home makers— 
the “Housekeepers Chat,” a daily pro- 
gram supplied to some 100 cooperating 
stations. 


Tilden. 
the vicinity of certain batteries has been 
undertaken with success by the Engineer 
Department. It is now desired to con- 
tinue the planting of the rest of the 


not exceed 10 years. House Report No. 
1279, 70th Congress, first session, ac- 
companying the bill which became the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1928, stated, in 
reference to this provision, that: 

“The difficulty in the United States 
always has been the inadequacy of the 
payments authorized, a failure to ag- 
gressively and continuously adhere to the 
policy, and an unwillingness to make 
contracts for a substantial term of years. 
This latter consideration is of the very 
first importance. : 

“It is quite out of the question to ex- 
pect the building of new and expensive 
ships unless there can be some surety 


given to the owner, under a contract for 


a term of years, that the vesse: is to 
be used for mail purposes.” 
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Nearly All Passports 


Of Ten Years, Comptroller General Rules Issued One Day After 


| Application Is Made 


Steady Gain in Number of 
Applications Is Recorded 
For Last Five 
Years. 


More than 90 per cent of the | ge 
issued by the Department of State are 
now mailed within one day after the re- 
ceipt of application, according to an an- 
nouncement just issued by the Depart- 
ment. 

Passports issued during the last fiscal 
year increased by about 64,000 over the 
year 1922-23. 

Steady Increase Recorded. 
The announcement by the Department 


| follows in full text: 
A steady increase in the number of 
American citizens traveling in countries 


Contracts to Take Effect 
In Future Not Lawful 


In other words, the committee report 
also refers to the contract in the singu- 
lar, and there is no intendment in either 
the act or the house report that a con- 


tract shall be entered into to take ef- | 30, 1928, with the number issued during 


fect in future. The contract takes ef- 
fect immediately and may run for a 
term of 10 years, though performance 
thereunder may be postponed for a pe- 
riod of three years, 


I find nothing in the law which would} 4 
| 1925-26 


authorize the entering into of a con- 


tract for 10 years, the date to be in| 
future, to run for 10 years from such} 


date, and the entering into of a short 
term contract for service prior to the 
effective date of the long term contract. 


It is shown that the Congress care-| 
| fully considered the necessity for long 
of | 


term contracts for ocean garriage 
mails, and 10 years was fixed as the 
maximum period of such contracts. Any 


attempt, by simultaneously entering into} 


two or more successive contracts or 
otherwise, to obligate the Government 
years, 
of the 
is un- 


would clearly be in contravention 
Act approved May 22, 1928, and 


ao, 


institution. Michigan, Nebraska, and| 


Tennessee specifically authorize aid to 
unmarried mothers, and in some other 
States the law may be so applied. 
Aid to Relatives. 
A few States give assistance to rela- 
tives or guardians having custody of a 
dependent child or children, in Dela- 


ware and Rhode Island; a guardian, in| 


the District of Columbia; a guardian, 
female relative, or custodian upon whom 


a child is dependent, in Florida, Idaho, | 
Virginia, and Wisconsin; a woman who 


has assumed the responsibilities of 
mother, when both parents are dead, in 
New Jersey; a relative within the sec- 


| ond degree of either parent if the mother 


is dead, in New York; a stepmother, in 
Minnesota and Virginia; and a grand- 
mother, in Minnesota and Wisconsin. In 
Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and Oregon payment may be made 
to the mother or other person designated 
the administering agency; and in 
Arizona and California aid may be 
granted for full orphans as well as for 
half orphans who are living in private 
homes. 

Aid may be granted to expectant 
mothers in Colorado, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

Residence Requirements. : 

Eligibility requirements as to resi- 
dence and citizenship vary in the dif- 
ferent States. Most States do not re- 


| quire citizenship or declaration of in- 


tention to become a citizen of the United 


States, but 10 States and the District | 


of Columbia have this requirement. 


Thirty-nine required a period of resi- | 


dence in the State; 7 of these contain 


no further provision, 16 specify residence ! 
both in the State and in the local politi- 


cal units, and 16 mention county residence 
only (or residence in other local political 
unit). Twenty-three specify the length 


of residence ‘in the State; 14 require 1} 
or 2 years, 6 require 3 years, and 3 re-| 


quire 4 or 5 years. Thirty-two require 
from 6 months to 5 years” residence in 
the specified loggl political unit. Five 
of these 39 States require the father to 
have been a resident of the State at the 
time of his death or disability. The 
District of Columbia requires 1 year’s 


which still require passports as a pre- 
requisite to entry thereto is shown by 
the following table, comparing the num- 


| ber of passports issued by the Depart- 


ment during the fiscal year ending June 


| each of the five preceding years: 
Number Per Cent 


11,34 
21.05 
3.64 
3.85 
3.84 


1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 


1926-27 

1927-28 
Issuance Expedited. 
A test was recently made of the rap- 
idity with which passport applications 
are handled in the Department during 
the tourist season, and as a result the 
following figures were obtained, cover- 
ing a period of eight consecutive working 
days, showing that passports were is- 
sued in 90.2 per cent of the cases not 
later than the day following the receipt 





|of the applications: 

Number issued on day of receipt of ap- 
| plications, 1,712, 31 per cent. 

Number issued on day following re- 
ceipt, 3,267, 59.2 per cent. 

Number issued on second day follow- 
ing receipt, 415, 7.6 per cent. 

Number issued on third day following 
; receipt, 49, 0.9 per cent. 
| Number issued later than three days 
after receipt, 73, 1.3 per cent. 
| Total number of applications, 5,516. 


Trade Treaty Signed 
By Canada and Spain 


| 


| 


Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 
Given Reciprocally. 





Canada and Spain have established 
|reciprocal most-favored-nation treat- 
iment for their products, by the exten- 
| sion of the treaty between Spain agd the 
| United Kingdom, according to a report 
|from the American Commercial attache 
; at Liverpool, C. A. Livengood, made pub- 
lic August 4 by the Department of Com- 
|merce. The statement follows in full 
text: 

| An exchange of notes between Canada 
and Spain, published in the Gaceta de 
| Madrid on July 24, 1928, extends the 
provisions of the treaty of commerce and 
: navigation between Spain and the United 
| Kingdom of October 31, 1922, as modi- 
| fied by the convention of April 5, 1927, 
|to cover Canada, thus assuring recip- 
|rocal most-favored-nation treatment to 
'Canadian products imported into Spain, 
}and to Spanish products imported into 
Canada. At the same time the conven- 
| tion of June 27, 1924, between Spain and 
the United Kingdom, regulating the 
treatment of companies, is extended to 
Canada. 

| This action, which replaces the modus 
| vivendi of April 10, 1925, between Can- 
ada and Spain, whereby Spanish goods 
received the benefit of the intermediate 
rates of the Canadian tariff and Canadian 
goods were subject to the second column 
|rates of the Spanish tariff, follows the 
passage in the Canadian House of Com- 
{mons on April 17, 1928, of the Spanish 
| Treaty Act, 1928, granting most-favored- 
nation treatment to the products of 
| Spain in Canada, which act was to be 
| put into effect by a proclamation of the 





will be taught in| their own efforts to support their chil-| residence preceding application for aid.' Canadian Governor General in Council. 
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Changes in Style 
Declared to Reduce 
Deimand for Cotton 


Gradual Decrease in Yardage 
Required in Patterns for 
Dresses Is Reported 
By Bureau. 


Less cloth in dresses due to shortened 
skirts and sleeves, and the decrease in the 
amount of clothing worn by women, af- 
fect the demané@ for cotton, the Bureau 


of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture has found in its study | 
of the effect of dress styles on the sales | 
of cotton fabrics. 

The statement in regard to the work | 
of the Bureau which the Department | 
made public August follows in full 
text: 

An interesting study of the effect of 
dress styles on the sales of cotton fabrics 
has been made by the Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

Studied Style Magazines. 

A number of fashion magazines for 
women dating from 1918 to the present 
were consulted to follow the changes in 
styles. Only the issues from January to | 
July were taken, as those contained the | 
most designs suitable for development in | 
cotton. Patterns of size 36 bust measure | 
were used throughout, and the study was 
limited to patterns calling for material 
36 inches and 40 inches in width, as most 
cotton dress goods are made in those} 
widths. 

A gradual decrease in the yardage re- | 
quired for dress patterns is evident from 
1918 to 1927. The skirts worn in 1919 
reached the ankles. Since then the hem 
line has been moving steadily upward. | 
In 1925 it was 10 or 12 inches from the | 
floor, and at present it is 15 or more 
inches up. The long or _ three-quarter 
length sleeves of 1918 and 1919 became | 
shorter and shorter up to 1924 and 1925. 
Just now the long sleeve has returned 
for daytime wear. 

Effect Is Described. 

As a concrete illustration of the change 
in yardage now required in making a} 
woman’s dress, a 1919 pattern was modi- 
fied and made up with a shorter skirt,| 
lowered waistline, and narrower flounce, 
but otherwise virtually the same as the} 
dress of eight years ago. The original) 
pattern called for 5% yards of 36-inch 
material, but the 1927 version was made 
from 41-6 yards of material of the same. 
width, a difference of about 12-3 yards. 

Changes in fashion have directly af- 
fected the yardage sold of all kinds of 
dress goods. In the last few years this, 
has tended to decrease such sales. Cot-; 
ton fabrics have suffered proportion- 
ately, if not more than other fabrics, be- 
cause of the wide variety of clothing that 
is made from them. Changes in the 


9 
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| tion. 


Increasing Efficiency of Industry and Trade A Saoenent Reached Power Rating of Radio Stations by Term | 


Said to Be Reflected in Sustained Prosp 


Commerce Year Book Reviews Production, Employment 
And Domestic and Foreign Trade in 1927. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


little quantitative change in our import |earnings per worker employed remained 
trade, but also a material decline in|constant, while cost of living declined 
prices of imported goods, including such }about 2 per cent.” Comparatively few 
major items as rubber and silk. changes in wage rates in manufacturing 

Wholesale prices continued to decline|jndustries were reported. Average 
during the first part of 1927 and the | money wages continue to be about twice 
average for the year as a whole reached |as high as before the war, an increase 
about the same low level as in 1921.| more marked than that in the cost of 
Prices of farm products in central mar-|living. The workingman consequently 
kets, however, advanced during the! continued to enjoy the highest real wage 
course of the year and at its close their | 
purchasing power in terms of other com- 
modities was higher than at any other 
time since January, 1920. 

The cost of living declined 2 per cent 
during 1927, the decline in retail food 
prices reaching 4 -per cent, and in those 
of housing, fuel, and lighting about 3 
per cent. Retail trade showed some ex- 
pansion as compared with any preceding 
year. 

Manufacturing, Mining and Construc- 
According to the index compiled ; 


| 


in our history. | 

Agriculture.—The total agricultural ' 
production of the United States has 
{shown considerable increase. in recent} 
years and there has been an even greater 
gain in the average output per worker. 
The quantitative output of the farms was |} 
8 per cent larger in 1925 than in 1919,} 
while the output per farm worker showed 
an increase of 18 per cent. 

Complete data are not available for | 
any year since 1925 but statistics of! 
principal crops indicate that there was a 
by the Department of Commerce, manu- | continued expansion of output in both 
facturing production in 1927 was the! 4996 and 1927. 
greatest ever attained except in 1926, | | 
being 44 per cent larger than in 1921.) Price of Small Crop 


Owing to a slackening in the second half . 
of the year, the total output was about Often Exceeds Large Crop 
In manufacturing industries large pro- | 


2 per cent less in quantitative volume 
than in 1926. 


erty! On Description of | 
Soft Drink Powders Com - 


Firm Will Discontinue Use 
Of Misleading Fruit Names, 
Trade Commission 
Announces. 


False or misleading descriptions of 
powders used in making drinks, will be 
discontinued by a company selling pow- 
ders of this kind, the Federal Trade 
Commission declared August 4 in a state- 
ment announcing that the company had 
entered a stipulation agreement to this 
effect with the Commission. The full! 
text of the stipulation (No. 247) fol- 
lows: + 





Respondent agreed to cease and desist 
forever in soliciting the sale of and sell- 
ing his products in interstate commerce, 
from the use of the words “orange,” 
“lemon,” “cheiry,” “grape,” “straw- 
berry” or ‘loganberry” either independ- 
ently or in connection or conjunction 
with any other word or words in his 
advertisements or advertising matter, or 
on his brands or labels affixed to prod- 
ucts distributed in interstate commerce, 
so as to import or imply that the prod- 
ucts manufactured and sold by him are} 


| in the following statement: 


The activity in manufacturing indus- 
tries was less evenly distributed in 1927 
than in the immediately preceding 
years. 


unchanged, while 5 declined. The great- | 
est relative gains in output were in the 
textile group, 9 per cent; and in the 
leather group, 6 per cent. 

The other groups showing increased 


| production as compared with 1926 were | 


those of tobacco products, rubber prod- 
ucts, paper and printing, stone, clay 
and glass products, and chemicals and 
oils. Owing to the temporary discon- 
tinuance of production by one of the 
leading manufacturers of automobiles, 


| the vehicle group showed a decline of 
, output of 17 per cent as compared with, 


1926. 
Increased Production 


In Twelve Industries 

Some of the most important changes | 
in output among the individual indus- | 
tries, as distinguished from groups, in | 
1927 as compared with 1926 are shown 


Increase 


percent 
i732 | 


| 


Petroleum, crude 

Silk (mill consumption) 
Cotton (mill consumption) 
Gasoline 

Gas and fuel oil 

Rubber tire casings .... 


peck beh 


woe hss 


' 





length of skirts and sleeves, the straight- | 
line dress design, the decrease in the 
amount of clothing worn by women, and 
the vogue for dress designs that cannot) 


always be suitably developed in cotton, | 


have been some of the factors that have 
influenced the falling off in consumption 
of cottons. Extensive advertising has| 
also helped to make fibers other than cot- 


Coe ee US 
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Locomotives 

Freight cars 

Coke 

Bituminous coal 

Pig iron 

Motor trucks and busses 
Mineral production continued on a high 


' 


iat et SS he 


| 


and exceeding the figures for 1921 by 


Of the 15 groups of industries | 
distinguished, 7 showed increases, 1 was | 


| duction often accompanies relatively high| composed in whole of the juice or fruit| 
prices and consequently results in pros-!of either the orange, lemon, ‘cherry, | 
perity for the producer. In agriculture, grape, strawberry, or loganberry, or the | 
on the other hand, the volume of produc- | fruit or the juice thereof in such substan-, 
tion is affected by conditions which are| tial quantity so as to justify the use of| 
entirely outside of the control of pro-|the aforesaid words, or any of them as 


| slight 


47 per cent, a slightly larger increase ; 
than that for manufacturing. The | 
|output of bituminous coal was greater | 
| than in many recent years, but consider- 


Naturalist to Study | ably less than in 1924 when production 
4 ‘ | was above normal because of except- 
Life in Grand Canyon 


ton popular with women, especially when 
combined with fabric style forecasts. 
— 


|tional foreign demand and anticipation 
| of a possible strike the next year. Pe- 

———————— ; troleum output on the other hand showed 
Research to Cover Flora and 2 unusually large increase as a result of 


the record-breaking production of the 
Fauna, Past and Present | aoe Reesinaie Mabe. 


Building construction was again ex- | 
As a part of an effort to place at the/ tremely active. The total value of con- 
disposal of the public a informa-} struction contracts was ee the 
tion regarding the educational features same as in 1926, and more than 50 per 
and attractions offered by national parks,! cent greater than in 1925, itself a year 
the omy of par bah ‘| of pea oes compared with years | 
ing the Chief Naturalist, Vernon Bailey,| still further back. ‘ 
to study the Grand Canyon, it was an-| Building construction throughout re- 
nounced August 4 by the Department of} cent years has been a very important | 
Agriculture. The full text of the state-| factor in maintaining strong demand for 
ment follows: D m r | seeniaeaione classes of manufactured | 
At the request of r. Stephen T.j; ucts. The total value of construction 
Mather, director of the National Park) contracts awarded in 36 States in 
Service, Department of the Interior, ar-| 1927 was $6,084,000,000, which was about 
re Pave een nee ol fis less than the record figure 
ailey, chief field naturalist o e Bu-| of 1926. 
reau of Biological Survey, to join a party} There was a decline of about 4 per cent 
. eee who will —— - oe in the floor space of — ‘pend 
ate the present animal and plant life of} by contracts, but the value of con- 
the Grand Canyon National Park, Ari-| tracts awarded for construction of pub- 
zona, with geological formations and) lic utilities, public works, and other types | 
fossil remains of the former life of that | not included in the floor “> statistics 
region. ‘ . | increased by 14 per cent. here was 
This investigation is being made as! some curtailment in resdential construc- 
a basis for the educational work of thei tion and a decided reduction in the vol- | 
National Park Service and is a part of| ume of contracts for industrial build- 
a far-reaching effort to obtain and place | ings, but a substantial increase appeared 
-. the disposal = a ae in awards for public buildings and for | 
information regarding the natural edu-! hospitals~ and institutions. 
cational features and attractions offered | nies Employment 
by the national parks. Organizations | a pro} 
other than the Biological Survey coop-| For Year Reduced 
erating in this study are the National) Factory employment declined during 
Research Council, the Carnegie Institu-| 1927 and average lower than in any of 
tion, the Amefican Association of Mu-! the four preceding years. The increasing 
seums, and several others. : | efficiency of production has made possible 
It eee ~ ee be reed an expansion of output with a curtail-| 
esting information will be obtained as a ment of the quantity of labor. Most, if 
result of this joint effort on the part) not all, of those leaving factory indus- 
of leading research and educational’ tries have been absorbed into other oc- 
workers that will enable the people who; cupations, notably in distribution and in 
visit the parks to get a better grasp Of! professional, domesticwand personal serv- 
the a tae of those natural features | ices. Great numbers have gone into em- 
ep tne ee to soe ene ate | Ployments connected with the sale, re- 


. oe pe h | pair, and operation of automobiles, and 
most in enjoyment and profit from them.| the sale of supplies for automobiles. 


The decrease in factory employment | 
in 1927 averaged 4 per cent for the year 
as a whole as compared with 1926. There 


Allotment to Texas Roads 


; pound in December advanced to 


| Decline in Production 


jcent higher than 
| Monthly comparisons show considerable | 


| 1920, 


ducers, such as weather conditions. | 

The total receipts of a large crop are! 
often less than those of a small one.}| 
For these recsons changes in production | 
of agricultural products may have a very | 
different significance from changes in 
output of mining and manufacturing in-| 
dustries. 

The acreage planted to crops during 
1927 was slightly smaller than in 1926, 
but was larger than in any other year 
since 1919. The most significant change 
in the acreage of individual crops was a 
decrease of 15 per cent in cotton. 

Cotton acreage expanded rapidly in the | 


| years from 1921 to 1926, but the record 
‘crop in the latter year caused a sharp} 


drop in cotton prices which resulted in} 
a marked reduction in the acreage} 
planted in 1927. The general index of} 
quantity of crop production showed a} 
increase in 1927; production of | 
barley, rye, hay, and potatoes increased | 
substantially, while the cotton crop was! 
much smaller. 

The yield per acre of each of the lead-} 
ing cereal crops was larger in 1927 than| 
in the preceding year and the total out-! 
put was also larger, except in the case 
of oats. Wheat acreage which was much 
reduced in the period from 1919 to 1925,; 
has been increased in the last two years} 
and there was also an increase in the 
yield per acre in 1926 and 1927; as a} 
result the wheat crop in 1927 was 5 per} 
cent larger than in 1926 and was also 


) : . | greater than in y year since 1919. | 
level, equaling the record volume of 1926, | g z any year since 1919. 


The cotton crop totaled 12,950,000 
bales in 1927 or 28 per cent less than in 
1926. This decrease was brought about | 
by reductions in both the acreage and! 
yield per acre. The New Orleans price | 
which had declined sharply in the fall) 
of 1926 and averaged only 12 cents a 
} 22 cents) 
in September, 1927, but declined to 19; 
cents at the end of the year. 

The tobacco crop was smaller than in| 
any year since 1921; production of all! 


{types except flue-cured tobacco was less, 


than in 1926. Exports of leaf tobacco} 


‘increased, but prices of the export types 


weakened considerably. Cigarette pro- 
duction continued to show a marked in- 
crease and the 1927 output was the | 
largest on record. | 


Of Meat Products | 


Meat products in 1926 decreased! 
slightly as a result of a decline of 8 per! 


} 


|cent in the output of beef and veal, al-j 


though that of pork products increased | 
6 per cent, and there was also a slightly, 
larger output of mutton and lamb. Cattle 
prices showed a marked advance, while| 


, hog prices were lower than in 1926, 


The weighted index of prices of farm 
products on the farm, compiled by the! 
Department of Agriculture, was 31% per | 


,cent lower fo rthe year 1927 as a whole | 


than in 1926, but closed the year 


8 per| 
12. months 


before. | 


changes in the relation of the prices of | 
farm products at central markets to the| 
prices of other commodities during the} 
past two years, 

During most of 1926 prices of farm! 
products declined while other commodi- | 
ties showed little change and as a re-| 
sult the spread between the two groups | 
widened until November of that year. |! 
Prices of nonagricultural commodities de- | 


; clined in the early months of 1927 and} 


there was a sharp advance in prices of 
farm products during the summer, so | 
that during the last quarter of the year | 
they stood higher in-velation to other} 
prices than, at any time since January, | 


For the calendar year 1927, as a whole, | 
form prices of fruits and vegetables | 
averaged 18 per cent lower than in 1926 
and prices of poultry products and meat, 
animals decreased 10 per cent and 5 per! 
cent, respectively, while cotton and cot-| 
tonseed showed an increase of 5 per cent, | 
and grain prices changed but little. In 


| countries. 


descriptive of the said products. 

Respondent also agreed to cease and} 
desist forever from the use of any or} 
all of the words orange, lemon, cherry, 
grape, strawberry or loganberry either} 
independently or in connection or con-! 
junction with any other word or words, | 


}or in any other way that may have the| 


capacity and tendency to mislead and! 
deceive the purchasing public into the! 


| belief that any of the said products are! 


in truth and in fact beverages composed | 
wholly or in substantial part of the juice! 
or fruit of either the orange, lemon,| 
cherry, grape, strawberry or loganberry, 
or unless, when any one or more of the! 
words orange, lemon, cherry, grape,| 
strawberry or loganberry are used as a} 
trade brand or designation for products 
containing in substantial part the juice} 
or fruit so indicated, in which case the! 
said word or words so used must be! 
accompanied by a word or words printed 
in type equally as conspicuous as that} 
in which the said word or words indi- 


so as to properly represent, define or 
describe said product, and to clearly indi-| 
cate that the same is composed in part 
of ingredients other than the fruit so; 
indicated. 

Respondent also agreed that if he 
should ever resume or indulge in any 
of the practices in question, this said} 
stipulation of facts may be used in evi-| 
dence against him in the trial of the} 
complaint which the Commission may) 
issue. 





Czechoslovak Cafes | 
Injured by Radio, 


Audiences at Lectures Not Re-' 
duced by Broadcasting. | 


Radio broadcasting has caused a drop} 
in the cafe business of Czechoslovakia , 
but has not diminished the audiences at | 
instructive lectures, the Department of 
Labor is advised by the International Of- 
fice at Geneva. 

“Wireless used increasingly’ in 
1927 in workers’ education” in that coun- 
try, says the réport. Of 240,000 wire- | 


was 


| less subscribers at the close of the cal-! had been endangered through the fire. 


endar year 1927, 30 per cent were} 
workers and 26 per cent “salaried em- 
ployes and public servants.” 

This statement follows in full text: | 

During 1927 there were 237,000! 
students enrolled in the seminars and 
courses of the Czchoslovakian Labor 
College, according to an interview given! 
by the secretary of the institution and! 
published in a recent issue of Pravo 
Lidu. He also states that the reports of | 
50 local branches indicate that the above | 
enrollment was exceeded at the beginning | 
of the 1928 scholastic year. 

A special section on foreign relations 
has been created by the college, which | 
will deal with the exchange of publica- | 
tions and will keep in close touch with 
the work of similar institutions in other 
The labor college will also} 
continue to carry out its purpose, “which! 
is the establishment of a complete chain | 
of workers’ schools from primary to} 
higher education.” 

At the present there are workers | 
schools where courses are given through- | 
out the year at Brno, Noravska, Ostrava, ! 
Plzen, and Prague. In fact, in the last- |} 
mentioned city there are six of these! 
schools, not including the Socialist High 
School. | 

In Czechoslovakia, wireless was used! 


| increasingly in 1927 in workers’ educa- | 


tion. The number of subscribers at the | 
close of 1926 was 174,000; and at the} 
close of 1927, 240,000. Thirty per cent | 
of the subscribers are workers and 26 
per cent are salaried employes and pub. | 
lic servants. 

This development has resulted in a} 


marked decrease in the cafe business. | 


| “horsepower” 


| 144 


;to destroy apprehension 


Is Largest Federal Aid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Federal aid allotted to the amount of 
$9,204,790.58 for a total mileage under 
construction of 620.1 miles at an esti- 
mated total cost of $19,966.945.33. Next 
comes New York with a Federal aid al- 
lottment of $7,164,693.95 for a total mile- 
age under construction of 460.6 miles at 
an estimated total cost of $30,549,500. 


age up to June 30) 1928, is 71,074.3, it 
is stated. Of this total completed mile- 
age Texas is first with 5,965.9 miles; 
Minnesota second with 3,823.8 miles; and 
North Dakota third with-3,155.1, the Bu- 
reau reported, The Bureau announce the 
State with the lowest completed mileage 
for which Federal aid was received to 
be Rhode Island with 136.2 miles. 


Olive Drab Planes Used 
In Maneuvers at Night 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
plane. With few exceptions, the air- 
planes in use by the Army Air Corps aré 
painted in two colors, the wings a bright 
orange and the fuselage an olive drab 
color. 

The orange color for the wings was 
adopted several years ago, experiments 


The total amount of completed mile- | 


were rather marked changes from month 
to month. The employment index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics rose to a 
peak in March, fell to a low point in July, | 
advanced slightly in August and Septem- | 
ber, and declined again during the au- 
tumn, closing the year 6.4 per cent lower 
than in December of the year before. 
The index of the amount of pay rolls 
of factories for 1927 considered as a 
whole showed the same decline, 4 per | 
cent, from 1926 as that of the number | 
employed, indicating that the. average 


| adic demonstrated the superiority of| The 


that color over all others from the; 
standpoint of visibility. In time of | 
peace it is-more desirable that the sure} 
faces of aircraft be painted in such 
manner as to increase visibility both} 
from the ground and from the air and! 
thus aid in preventing collisions in the | 
air and in locating planes which have | 
had forced landings. 

The color which is now being experi- | 
mented with for use on planes engaged | 
in night flying is olive-drab, in the form 
of pigmented dope, and unvarnished. 
Instructions have been issued to. Corps 
Area and Department Commanders to 
the effect that in any future searchlight ! 
exercises the planes be temporarily cov- 
ered with war paint, the conventional 
olive-drab color, minus varnish, 


4 


December, 1927, all the groups of farm; The number attending instructive lec- 
products were higher than a year earlier| tures has not decreased as a result of 


“Horsepower” Favored by Mr. Caldwell 


sponse to Requests 


Requests made of Commissioner O. H. 
Caldwell, of the Federal Radio Com- 


mission, for an improved method of ex-| 


pressing the power of broadcasting sta- 
tions, because of recent public discus- 
sions of the “tremendous power” of such 


stations has brought from the Commis- | 


sion the suggestion that All radio sta- 


tions be rated in the “old familiar term! 


>” 


of ‘horsepower. 


In a letter made public August 4, Com- | 


missioner Caldwell pointed out a “20- 
horsepower station,” like WBZ, of East 


| Springfield, Mass., WGN, of Chicago, and 


KOA, of Denver, “seems not nearly so 
formidable as one called by the uglier 
term of ‘15 kilowatts.’” He brought out 


| that one horsepower equals 746 watts. 


“A sixty-horsepower _ station, like 
WEAF of New York or KDKA of Pitts- 
burgh,” he said, “is not such a terrify- 
ing thing when compared to any seven- 
passenger automobile, which radiates al- 
most exactly the same amount of power,” 
he said. 

The full text of the letter, made public 
without the name of the addressee, fol- 
lows: 

In answer to your several requests 
for an improved method of expressing 


might be well, in view of recent public 
discussions of the “tremendous power” 
of such stations, to rate all radio sta- 
tions in the old familiar by-gone terms of 
“horsepower.” 

Speaking of a station in terms of its 
would probably five a 
clearer conception of the actual power 
quantities involved, to the minds of the 


Vienna Adjudicates 
Titles to Property. 


Time Limit Set for Protests 
Against Registration 


Of Claims. 


August 15 has been set as the final! 
date on which foreigners, including | 
Americans, can file protests against new 
registration of rights to property in the 
city of Vienna, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State., 
Reregistration was made necessary by | 


| cating the name of the fruit are printea| the fact that the land records of part 


of Austria were destroyed by fire last 
year. The announcement by the’ Depart- , 
ment August 4 follows in full text: 

In connection with the statement given | 
to the press on June 27, 1928, by the 
Department concerning the declaration 
cf rights not contained in the open reg- 
istry of land in the Vienna distric<, the | 
American Minister at Vienna has now 


reported to the Depariment that the Fed- | 


eral Ministry of Juste has transmitted 
an urgent communication calling atten- 


| tion to the edict of the Supreme Provin- | 
cial Court of Vienna dated June 12, 1928, 
| which fixed a term up to August 15, 1928, 


for the declaration of protests against 
rights which have been newly registered 


in the course of the rectification proceed- 


| ings. 


This anouncement refers to the re- 
registration of land and property titles 


in the Vienna district which was made’ 


necessary by the destruction of records 
when government buildings were burned 
by the Vienna mob last vear. 

The Austrian Government has also 
informed the American Legation that 
the work of the court has been so suc- 
cessful up to the present that only in 
cases out of 5,200 have -changes' 
been proposed in titles. The accurate ' 
work of the court should be calculated 
that the se- 
curity of foreign investments of capital 


French End Control 
Over German Port 


ssioner Suggests Use of Familiar Term in Re-| 


i“One horse 


1 ) | being 
the power of broadcasting stations, it! 


| Assignment to Opium 


| Third 
‘signed Third Secretary, Berne, Switzer- | 
| land. | 


, Consular 
| has 


| 
| 
for New Classification. © 


Radio Commissioners, the general pub- 
lic, and the radio leaders of Congress. 

One ‘horsepower cquals 746 watts. | 
Knowing this ratio, one can readily | 
translate bothersome electrical terms | 
into familiar farmer and shop language. 

Thus, a “20-horsepower station” (like 
| WBZ, KGN or KOA) seems not nearly 
so formidable as one called by the uglier | 
jterms of “15 kilowatts.” 

And, a “60-horsepower station,” like 
WEAF or KDKA is not such a terrifying | 
thing when compared to any seven-pas- 
senger automobile, which radiates al- 
most exactly the same amount of power. 

If a familiar comparison for the 20- 
horsepower station is called for, it can 
be found in the domestic electric range 
and water heater installed in hundreds 
of thousands of American homes, and 
which similarly consumes about 15 kilo- | 
watts, or 20 horsepower. 

The only drawback to this nomencla- 
; ture lies in the possibility of some wag 
referring to broadcasters like WGR 
(Buffalo), WBT, (Charlotte, N. C.), 
WHA, (Madison, Wis.), etc., as being 
stations,” which, of course, 
are—their output of 750 watts 

almost exactly one electrical 
horsepower. 

Expressed in such homely language as | 
horsepower, familiar to every farmer | 
and mechanic, the mystery of kilowatts | 
and such gibberish is gone; the lay lis- 
tener will no longer be mystified and im- 
pressed by ranters against high power; | 
and the cause and opportunity for much || 


they 


| political oratory this winter will be au- 


tomaticaJly removed. 


| 


Conference Canceled 


Consul General Caldwell Is_ 


To Resume Duties in 
State Department. 


John K. Caldwell, assistant chief of 
the Far Eastern Division, Department 
of State, and assigned to Geneva to at- | 
tend the sessions of the Opium Confer- | 
ence, has been transferred back to the 
Department of State according to the | 
list of foreign service changes made pub- 
lic August 4. The list follows in full 
text: i 

The following changes have occurred 
in the American Foreign Service since 
July 28: 

The assignment of Percy A. Blair, of | 
District of Columbia, as Second Secre- | 
tary, Lima, has been canceled; he will | 
remain as Second Secretary, Madrid. 

John K. Caldwell, of Kentucky, Con- | 
sul’ General now assigned for duty 
Geneva, assigned to Department. | 

W. Roderick Dorsey, of Maryland, | 
now Consul, Tsingtao, detailed Consul, | 
Tientsin. 

Christian 
Secretary, 


Gross, of 
Port 


Illinois, 


now 
au Prince, | 


as-| 


Frederick P. Hibbard, of Texas, now | 
Second Secretary, Mexico City, assigned 
Second Secretary, San Salvador. | 

Herschel V. Johnson, of North Caro- | 
lina, now First Secretary, Tegucigalpa, | 
assigned First Secretary, Mexico City. | 

John §. Littell, of New York, now a 
member of the Foreign Service School | 
in the Department, assigned to Legation, 
Peking. as a language officer. \ 

Warden McK. Wilson, of Indiana, Dip- 
lomatic Secretary, now assigned to the 
Department, assigned Second Secretary, 
Paris. 

Non-career: 

George D. Hedian, of New York, now 

Agent, Esmeraldas, Ecuador, 
resigned. : | 

Gerald A. Mokma, of Iowa, now Vice 
Consul, Batavia, appointed Vice Consul, 


, Cologne. 


Kehl, a port auxiliary to Strasbourg, 
has reverted to German control, after 
eight years and a half under French 
supervision, according to a_ statement 
Just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The French have just relinquished 
their rights at Kehl, a German Rhine 
port just east of Strasbourgh, the entire 
control of the latter port reverting to 
German authority, the Department of | 


‘Commerce is advised by Trade Commis- 


sioner, Louis Hall, Paris. Article 65 of 
the Treaty of Versailles provided that 


in every room — 


| Stuttgart, has resigned. 


Donald S. White, of Indiai.a, Vice Con- | 
sul, recently transferred from Berlin to 


a certain amount of French traffic would 
be handled in Kehl, during the time nec- 
essary for the rebuilding and moderniz- 
ing of the port of Strasbourg in view 
of increased traffic incident to that lat- ; 
ter port becoming French. Both Stras- 
bourg and Kehl were thus temporarily 
placed under French supervision. Origi- 
nally effective for a period of seven j 
vears, the time was extended by 18; 


| 


months in 1926. ' 


| Threatened 
| gineers 


! unclassified; 


' unclassified; . 
| number of workers involved, 68. 


Labor Department 
Is Asked to Settle 


e ° 
Six New Disputes 
Conciliation Service Reports 
Adjustment of Three Con- 
troversies in Week 
Ended August 4. 
Six new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for 


settlement during the week ended Au- 
gust 4, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, 


| Director of the Department’s Concilia- 


tion Service. At the end of the week, 
there were a total of 47 strikes before 
the Department for settlement and, in 
addition, 15 controversies which had not 
reached the strike siage. Three adjust- 
ments of labor disputes during the week 
were reported. 

The following is a list of the new 
labor disputes showing the name of the 
company affected, the nature of the dis- 
pute, the craftsmen concerned, | the 
status and cause of the dispute and the 
number of workers involvea: : 

Shell Oil Company, of California: 
Controversy; craft, oil workers; status, 
adjusted; cause, new agreement satis- 
factory to all; allowed six-day week, 
some increases and one week of annual 
vacation with pay; number of workers 
involved, 5,500. 

Gaiety Delicatessen and Lunch, New 
York City: Strike; craft, waiters; 
status, pending; cause, union dues dis- 
pute; injunction in force against picket- 
ing; number of workers involved, 2. 

Strike of Engineers. 

Cook County Paving, Chicago, IIL: 
strike; craft, hoisting en- 
and roller engineers; sistus, 
pending; cause, organization troubles 
between hoisting and roller engineers; 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

J. Anderson & Company, New York 
City: strike; craft, hat trimmers; status, 
cause, union dispute; 
number of workers involved, 70. 

Perlmutter and Blumenfeld, New York 
City: strike; craft, hat trimmers; status, 
cause, union dispute; 


Brower Dry Dock Company, Mariners 
Harbor, New York strike; craft, caulkers; 
status, pending; cause, asked increase of 
seven cents per hour; 90 cents per hour; 
number of workers involved, 200. 

Adjustments Listed. 
The following is a list of adjustments 


| reported showing the name of the com- 


pany affected, the nature of the dispute, 
the cause, terms of settlements and the 
number of workers involved: 

Quarry Workers, Concord, N. H.: Con- 
troversy; craft, quarrymen; cause, al- 
leged discrimination for union; terms, 
company conceded employment to men in 
dispute; number of workers involved, 
100. 

Shell Oil Company of California: Con- 


| troversy; craft, oil workers; cause, an- 


nual agreement; terms, allowed six-day 
week; some increases and one week an- 
nual vacation with pay; number of work- 
ers involved, 5,500. 

Roxana Oil Company, Hammond, Ind.: 
Controversy; craft, oil workers; cause, 
asked union recognition; terms, allowed 
union recognition; union labor employed; 
number of workers involved, 1,500. 


Argentina Reduces 
Export Duty on Grain 


Oats, Corn, Linseed, Barley. 
And Wheat Affected. 
Argentian has reduced export duties 


for August on cats, corn, linseed, barely, 
and wheat, according to a statement from 


| Commercial Attache A. V. Dye, Buenos 


Aires, made public by the Department 
of Commerce August 4. The statement 
follows in full text: E 

The following changes were made in 


‘the Argentine export duty schedule per 
' metric ton for the month of August, ac- 


cording to cabled’ advices to the Com- 
merce Department from Commercial At- 
tache A. V. Dye, Buenos Aires: 

Oats from_the July rate of 1.76 gold 
nesos to 1.55; corn from 0.99 to 0.96; lin- 


| seed from 0.65 to 0.606; barley from 1.47 


to 1.23; wheat from 0.56 to 0.48. (The 


| value of the pesos is about $.960051.) 


The following schedules remain un- 
changed: Entre Rios wool at 22.11 gold 
pesos per metric ton; southern wool at 
17.82; Cordoba wool at 22.44 and West 
ern wool at 28.43. Export duties on other 


| commodities usually taxable at fluctu- 


ating rates are not reported. Commodi- 
ties subject to export duties at standard 
yates are not affected. 


© 
Ty 
s 


Throw a switch —and you have your 


choice of two programs. Press a valve— 


the 


except meat animals and poultry prod- 
ucts. The most notable change was in 
the price of cotton and cottonseed, which 
was 89 per cent higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1926. 
To be continued in the issue of 
August 7. ; 


Delegate from Philippines 
Named to Medical Meeting 


vented at the Taternational Congress of 
Tropical Medicine in Cairo, Egypt, De- 
cember 15 by Cristobal Manalang, chief 
of the Malaria Section of the Philippines 
Health Service, according to an anh- 
nouncement by the Department of War 
on August 4, which follows in full text: 
In answer to a note from the Egyptian 
Minister extending to the Philippine Is- 
lands an invitation to be represented 
at the International Congress of Tropi- 
cal Medicine and Hygiene which will be 
held at Cairo, Egypt, beginning Decem- 
ber 15, 1928, the Governor General of 
Ph:lippine Islands has eabled the 
War Department designating as the of- 
ficial delegate of the Philippine Islands. 
Cristobal Manalang, Chief of the Malarie 
Section, Philippines Health Service, 


Philippine Islands will be repre- | 


the use of radio; indeed, it was reported 
that the audiences at such lectures were | 
larger, especially when the speakers had | 
| become known through their radio lec- | 
tures. | 

Courses of wireless lectures are becom- | 
ing an important feature in rural educa- | 
tion, a number of clubs being formed by 
| the peasants who meet in the homes of | 
members who have radios. The work- | 
ers’ wireless committee is looking for- | 
ward to making “these courses more and 
more systematic until they constitute a 
workers’ university.” 


iMinister of Guatemala 


BS ek. | 
Returns Home for Visit | 


The Minister of Guatemala, Adriar 
Recinos, is making a short trip to Guate 
mala, according to a note received at th« 
Department of State, which follows ir 
full text: 

Excellency: I have the honor to in 
form Your Excellency that I am making 
a short trip to Guatemala and that i 
accordance with instructions receivc 
from my government, the Secretary « 

ithe Legation, Mr, Ramiro Fernandc: 
lwil act as Charge d’Affaires ad interin 
during my absence, 


and you have ice-water. Select a book 
from the library catalog —and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and 
find the newspaper under your door. . 

A Statler is your “home away from 


The x organization of 
Statler 


e 


home.”’ 


There are Rote:s Statler with radio in every room: 
BOSTON BUFFALO (Bote! Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 

NEW YORK (ote! Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7.700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 


r 
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Taxation Trusts 


Mother’s Action in Leaving Estate to Kin 


° 9 
Widow's Allowance And Issue Held to Nullify Daug frter’s Will 


From Estate Given s. 
mee Board of Tax Appeals Kules Value of Property Shou 
Priority Over Taxes Not Be Included in Estate of Daughter for Tax Purposes. 
Expenses of Illness of Dece-| gsrare of Heten M. W. GRANT, BRooK-| and testamentary expenses, to the Brook- 


° MPANY, Executor, V.|lyn Trust Company im Trust, to pay all 
dent Held to Have Junior CpeLAanaann OP INTERNAL RevENvE.|the net interest or income to be derived 
Position to Debt to 


APPEALS. tate to my said daughter during her life- 


DocKeT No. 13792. Boarp or Tax|from_ my said — Property and es- 
Government. 


BurEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL 
COoUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4217. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, was asked for an opin- 
ion regarding priority, of Federal taxes 


and certain debts of a decedent under | 


the laws of Colorado. His ruling was 
that a widow’s allowance provided for 
by the State laws and funeral expenses 
are not debts due from the decedent and 
have priority over Federal taxes, but ex- 


penses incurred in a decedent’s last ill- | 


ness are debts due from a decedent and 
are, therefore, junior to Federal taxes. 

Following is the full text of the 
opinion: 

An opinion is requested as to the pri- 
ority of payment of Federal taxes in 
Colorado over the widow's allowance, 
funeral and last illness expenses in cases 
where the assts of the decedent’s estate 
are insufficient to pay all debts and ex- 
penses. 

Federal Claims Preferred. 


This proceeding required determina- 
tion by the Board of Tax Appeals of the 
| effect of a will by which the testator, 
| whose estate is concerned here, had re- 
ceived property from her mother. The 


| daughter with remainder over, and also 
had provided for power of appointmetit 
by the daughter. The daughter died 
leaving issue and a will by which she 
devised the property left by her mother 
to her issue. The Board ruled that the 


| mother had created a life estate in io | 


mother and not by virtue of the at- 
tempted exercise of a power of appoint- 
ment by their mother. 
Edwin L. Snedeker, for the executor; 
F. T. Horner, for the Commissioner. 
The full text of the findings of fact 
and the opinion follows: 


ration and is the duly qualified executor 
of the last will and testament of Helen 
M. W. Grant, who died a resident of 


was duly admitted to probate by the 
| Surrogate’s Court of the said County. 


issue took under the will of their grand- | 


Kings County, N. Y., and whose will | 


time, and on her death to pay or deliver 
over all the principal and any unex- 
pended income arising therefrom to the 
issue of my said daughter, by represen- 
tation, or to such person or persons or 
institution, as my said daughter may 
by her last will and testament direct 
give or Appoint to receive or take the 
me. 


Daughter Died ire 1924 
Leaving Two Children 


“Sixth: If my daughter shall die with- 
out issue and without leaving any last 
Will and Testament disposing of said 
personal property, I will and direct the 
same to be divided im equal proportions 
between my own next of kin, and the 
next of kin of my deceased husband. I 
constitute and appoint my daughter 


The petitioner is a New York Corpo-| Helen M, Wolcott Grant, sole executrix 


of this my will during her lifetime, but 
if she shall die leavimg any of its pro- 
visions unexecuted, I constitute and ap- 
point the said Trust Company executor 
to finish such unexecuted provisions.” 
On July 20, 1924, Helen M. W. Grant 


|died, and left her surwiving two daugh- 
ters, viz. Helen Wolcott Grant 
po Bah ae Bie oe ae h yes Burton Grant. The provisions 
; in. | Quly admitted to probate. e provisions | of her will pertinent hereto are as fol- 

in the hands of the executors or admin-| + tp. will of Mary E. Wolcott, which |lows: P re | 


istrators, is insufficient to pay all the | as dated Se : | low 
7 ptember 7, 1888, pertinent Second: All the rest, residue and re- ! 
debts due from the deceased, the debts nde ts wae A an | 


; ‘hereto, are as follows: 
= 2 es — ee ee a give all my personal other | and personal, and all property which, by 
satisfie z jthe will of my mother, Mary E. Wol- 


ee ae : property and estate that may remain 
Section 7206 of the Revised Statutes | otter the payment of my debts, funeral|cott, I am authorized to cen a be 
: = = = my will, I give, devise and bequeath to 


of Colorado provides that claims against | 
my daughters, Helen Wolcott Grant and 


7 eee . . 
ssralen cape Inviolability of Tax |serion Bus rape; 5 oral teres, 
| 
Returns Modifie 


administration expenses, a ee 
and costs of last illness, widow’s allow- | denarii : : ze : 
: | ehters who survives me, except that 
ance, and all other claims. The allow- the child ot children, me surviving, of 
either of my said daughters who may 
Inspection Permitted to Offi- 
cials of Dissolved Cor- 
poration. 


Section 3466 of the Revised Statutes of On October 11, 1899, Mary E. Wolcott, 


the United States provides that “when- | the mother of the decedent died, leav- 


and | 
ever the estate of any deceased debtor jing a last will and testament which was 


| 
| 











ance to the widow is provided for under 
section 7223 of the same statutes. ‘tae Sains ka a ee ane 
jmy said residuary estate and of my said 


The case of Postmaster General v.| 
mother’s estate to which the parent of 


Robbins (19 Fed. Cas., 1126, No. 11314),| 
which is directly in point, involved a | such child or childrem would have been 
|hereunder entitled if living.” 


construction of the laws of Maine touch-| 
ing the order of payment of claims | The respondent included in the dece- 
dent’s gross estate all of the property 


against the estates of decedents. As! 
‘left in trust under the provisions of the | 


applied to the questions under considera-| _ . ae ih i 
tion the laws of Maine and Colorado ee ee ae REVENUE. TREAS |will of Mary E. Wolcott, which had a 


are similar. The question of priorities} ’ ly ; 
among debts due to the United States) With the approval of the President of |Y@Q'¢, Of SMB. (ali aieiliaiai 
and certain other claims was disposed of|the Secretary of the Treasury, the Bu-/+, }e determined is whether the corpus 
by the court. With reference to costs of reau of Internal Revenue, has amended | of the testamentary trust created by | 
last illness the court said: “it is clearly|its regulations to permit inspection of | Wary E, Wolcott should be included in | 
a debt due from the deceased, and must|tax returns of a dissolved corporation | +1. Eros estate of her daughter, Helen 
stand, in point of privilege, after that|by proper parties. ‘ M. W. Grant. The answer to the ques- 
due to the United States.” iti ee Ee cues ae wae ea ltion _lies in the interpretation of the 
Funeral Charges Disesseds alot eiicial who woul have had aueny [Bro ena wills, lefty te mother 
on Sa tenet, cot the * following |? inspect such return at the time of the | that this property edawald be included | 
eee : a 
eakine: corporation’s dissolution, these including |i,” the gross estate of Mrs, Grant as | 


the president, vice president, secretary | . - ; 

’ cor | passing under a power of appointment 
or treasurer or attorney 5 in fact for the | given to her by the in of te siete. 
corporation or any officer. a 


; 7 |The petitioner claims that it did not and 
Following is the full text of the an- . 2 
|nouncement which includes the text of |COUIA not so pass as under Mrs. Wol 


es cere ee as OARS PSS SS 





| 


“It is not a debt due from the de- 
ceased; but more properly a charge on 
the administrator. The statute of Maine 
does indeed seem to contemplate funeral 


| sary to consider 


} ceptable for purchase by a bank it must} 
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Deductions 


Method of Computing | 
Tax Obligations of 
Banks Is Described 


Returns Made on Basis of 
Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursemexats Instead of 

Accreaal Basis. 


By John K. M. Barry, Audit Review Di- 
vision, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Banks may be classified as of two gen- 

eral kinds—savimgs banks and commer- 

cial banks. 

Saving banks are organized for the 
purpose of servimg as depositories of the 
savings of those who are content to 
receive a low rate of interest in return} 
for the safeguarding of their money. 
Money so deposited: is generally not 
subject to withdrawal except on extended | 
notice, 

Commercial banks are institutions | 
chartered by law to receive money, for| 
which no interest is naid, to facilitate the! 
transmission of rmoney and the collection 
of negotiable paper, to loan money, and, 
when specifically organized for that pur-| 
pose, to aid in the circulation of money. ! 

Cash_ Little Used. 

An exceedingly insignificant part of 
modern business transactions is now Con-| 
summated by means of actual money, the} 
common medium being the negotiable, 
instrument or paper, | 

Such paper is of various kinds, such 
as checks, drafts, bills of exchange, cer-| 
tificates of deposit, warehouse receipts, | 
and promissory motes, Since checks are} 
payable on demand and are not subject) 
to discount or imterest, they rarely be-| 
come the subject of bank discount. | 

By bank discount is meant the reduc-! 
tion from the face of a negotiable! 
instrument made when purchased or) 
taken over by a bank. This is usually! 
at the current or prevailing rate of in-| 
terest and is computed for the exact 
number of days between the date of dis- 
count and the date of maturity of the 
paper. | 

In a few States at the present time, | 
and formerly im most States, an addi-| 
tional period of three days, called days! 
of grace, is givem in order to allow ample | 
time for the meeting of the obligation. | 
This was in part due to the difficulty in} 
transportation, a factor no longer neces- | 
in the thickly setled 
portions of the country. | 

Purchasable Paper. 

In order for am instrument to be ac- 





possess certain attribute. It must be| 
negotiable in form, and the maker or in-| 
dorser must be of such financial stand-| 
ing that there is practically positive as-| 
surance that the obligation will be met} 
when due. | 

It sometimes Thappens of course, that, 
a bank is deceived as to the merits of 
a negotiable instrument, and losses are} 
not infrequently occasioned by  mnis- 
takes of this sort. 

Charges for Collection. 

In addition to the regular discount} 

and commission, 


|Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
was asked to pass here was whether 
income from certain property ‘was tax- 
able to the g@rantor of a trust or whether 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


buLNG 


PusuisHep WirHout CoMMENT BY ‘THE UNITED STATES Daly 


Estates 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed 80 thet they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually 
employed in Libraries and filed for reference. 


PEDUCTIONS: Business Expense: 


Cost of Use or Possession of Property: 


1921 Avet.—Where a taxpayer contracted to buy a business, the terms re- 
quiring a stipulated payment upon execution of the contract and a second in- 


stallment “upon the beginnin 


of a new tax year, and the vendee made the 
second payment in advance of its due date, deduction of the amount 


aid dis- 


allowed, since it had no connection with the production of income in that year 
and was not paid as a condition to continued use or possession of property, 
the taxpayer not taking title until after the date when the second payment 
was required to be made—J. Alland & Brother, Inc., v. United States. (Dis- 
trict Court, District of Massachusetts. —Yearly Index Page 1424, Col, 7 


(Volume III). 


;STATE TAX: Gross Estate: Inclusions: 


Powers of Appointment: 1924 


Act.— Where a decedent by will created a life estate in her daughter 


with remainder over to the 


same person and the same time provided 


for a power of appointment in the daughter; and thereafter the daughter 
died leaving issue but devised to her issue the property she had under 
the will of the decedent, held: The issue took under and by virtue of the 
will of their grandmother and not because of a power of appointment at- 
tempted to be exercised by their mother: and the value of such property, 
therefore, should not be included in the gross estate of daughter for Fed- 
eral estate tax purposes.—E state of Helen M. W. Grant, Brooklyn Trust 


Co, Executor, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax Ap- 


peals.)— Y early Index Page 1424, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


ETURNSS: Inspection 6£ Returns: 


1928 Act.—Paragraph 10 of Treasury 


Decision 3856 relating to inspection of .returns of corporations amended 
to permit inspection of returms of dissolved. corporations—Bureau of Internal 


Revenue. 


T..D, 4187—Yearly Index Page 1424, Col, 2 (Volume III). 


MAX LIENS: Appropriate State Legislation: 1928 Act—The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue accepts the Act of June 14, 1928, passed by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts as the appropriate legislation relating to the filing 


of Federal tax liens in that State—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


I. T. 2426, 


Yearly Imdex Page 1424, Col. 5 (Volume IIT). 


TRUSTS: Defined: Distributable Trusts: 


Art. 347, Reg. 69: 1926 Act— 


Where a trust instrument was executed by a taxpayer specifying that 
he held the property embraced therein until (1) the expiration of a stated 
number Of years, or (2) the death of the beneficiary, or (3) the death of 
the declarant (whichever shall first occur) to apply the income therefrom 


> 


to the use of the beneficiary 


and the trust instrument provided that the 


trustee might at any time mame a successor and deliver the trust property, 
held: The trust instrument did not create a trust which was within section 
219(g) of the Revenue Act of 1926, but established a distributable trust, 
the income from which was taxable to the beneficiary—Bureau of Internal 


Revenue. 


(G, C. M. 4208.)——Yearly Index Page 1424, Col. 5 (Volume III). 


No znpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
oficer or employe of the Brer-eau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
dispositioze of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


‘Beneficiary of Distributable Trust 


Held hy Court to Be Liable for Taxes 


Instrurrzent Provided That Property Might Be Delivered 
By Trustee to Successor. 


BUREAU OF ENTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL 


CoUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4208. 
The question upon which the General 
Revenue, 


expenses as a debt due from the de- 
ceased, and assigns it a privilege in the 
same grade with taxes and debts due to 
the State. I do not mean to question 
the competency of the legislature to as- 
sign to this claim against the estate of} 
a deceased person any rank or privi- 
lege which may seem just; but it ap- 
pears too clear to admit of controversy | 
that a man cannot contract a debt after 
he is dead. In the nature of things, | 
funerai expenses are a charge on the} 
estate in the hands of the administrator, } 
and stand in the same privilege with 
other charges of administration.” 

The opinion of the court with refer-! 


| sition, or by the duly constituted attor- | 


‘the amended regulation: nN 
| Paragraph 10 of Treasury Decision 
| 3856 (being regulations prescribed by; 
'the Secretary and approved by the Presi- | 
dent, pursuant to Section 257 of the| 
Revenue Act of 1926, governing the in-| 
| spection of returns) is amended to read 
'as follows: | 

“10. The return of a corporation shall | 
be open to inspection by the president, | 
vice president, secretary or treasurer of | 
such corporation, or, if mone, by any 
of its principal officers upon satisfac- 
tory evidence of identity and official po- 


ney in fact of such officer. 


estate of the decedent 
'mined by including the value at the time 
of his death of all property, real or per- 
sonal, tangible or intangible, wherever 
situated ‘ 


|cott’s will the power of appointment be- 
came operative only 
no issue. 


if Mrs. Grant left 
The applicable provisions of the Rev- 


enue Act of 1924 read as follows: 


“Sec. 302. The value of the gross 


shall be detexr- 


““(f) To the extent of any property 


| passing under a general power of ap- 
| pointment exercised by the decedent (1) | ing paper it is computed on the principal 


y will, or (2) by deed executed in con- 


tem plation of, or intended to take effect 


| in such places, however, a concern which 
| does a large business with few 
| necessitating collection at a distance is| 
| g.nerally accorded such service free. 
| the small cities and towns the charge) 


| of noninterest-bearing paper on the face} 
| of the same; in the case of interest-bear- | 


a charge for collection 

is made by some banks, In large cities! 
| in which there is a clearing house oper- 
; ated by the banks for their own conven- 
| ience a uniform rate is charged. E’ven 


items 
In 


for collection is entirely arbitrary. 


Bank discount is computed in the case | 


or face plus the interest to maturity. 
In income-tax work, it is necessary to! 


the tax was to be paid by the benefi- 
ciary. 

The trust instruments provided that 
the one who. executed them was to hold 
the property in trust until a stated nun- 
ber of years had lapsed, or wntil: the 
death of the beneficiary, or until his own 
death. Prowision also was made that the 
trustee might deliver the property to a 
new trustee whom he might designate, 
the income therefrom, however, always 
to be for the use of the beneficiary. 

On these facts, the General Counsel 
held the income was taxable to the benefi- 
ciary as a distributable trust, the facts 
distinguishing the trust from ome within 


or trustees of the trusts declared in this 
declaration of trust and_ deliver the 
trust estate to such appointee or appoin- 
tees. The declarant may by any such in- 
strument of appointment restrict, in- 
crease, or modify the powers of such ap- 
pointee or appointees as trustee or trus- 
tees under this declaration of trust, but 
unless by the instrument of appointment 
expressly conferred, such appointee or ap- 
pointees, while authorized to retain any 
securities specified in schedule A or any 
securities in which the declarant may 
have power to reinvest the trust estate in 
vented the trust estate, shall not have 
power to reinvest the trust estate in 
other securities than those in which 
trustees may at the time be authorized 
by law to reinvest trust funds.” 

It has been suggested that the word 
“retain” in the third clause above 
quoted may give the declarant such 
power over the securities in the trust 


Deduction Is Denied 
For Payment Made 
In Advanee on Lease 


Expense Should Be Distrib- 
uted Over Term of Occu- 
pancy of Property, 
Court Decides. 


J. Awann & BRoTHER, Inc. Vv. UNITED 
States. No. 2943, District Court 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETS. 
Plaintiff sued to recover taxes alleged 

to have been illegally exacted, in that 
the taxing authorities refused to allow 
deduction for the amount paid by plain- 
tiff in connection with the purchase of a 
business, which amount plaintiff con- 
tended was necessary as a condition to 
the continued use or possession of the 
property. The contract of purchase was 
executed and required a payment at that 
time anda subsequent payment at the 
beginning of a new taxable year. Plain- 
tiff, however, made the second payment 
in advance of the due date and thus made 
it im the taxable year in which the pur- 
chase was consummated. 

Deduction of the amount was disal- 
lowed as not having been required by 
the contract and as having no connection 
with the production of income in the 
given year. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion, by Judge Brewster: 

The petitioner, in its tax returns for 
1921, deducted from gross income $10,- 
500 paid to the Carmen Specialty Shoe 
Shops, Inc. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue refused to allow this de- 
duction and assessed an additional tax 


¥ 


for 1921 of $3,336.82, which sum the pe- @ 


titioner now seeks to recover in this peti- 
tion. 
Facts Are Stipulated. 

The matter was submitted on an 
agreed statement of facts, which shows 
that on November 12, 1921, the petitioner 
entered into an agreement with the Car- 
men Specialty Shoe Shop, Inc, by which 
it agreed to purchase the leasehold in- 
terest of the Carmen Specialty Shoe 
Shops, Inc, in certain premises, for 
which it agreed to pay the sum of $18,- 
000 in addition to the rent reserved in 
the lease. Of this sum $1,000 was to 
be paid at the time of the execution of 
the agreement, $9,500 to be paid in cash 
not prior to January 1, 1922, and the 
balance to be paid from time to time ac- 
cording to a series of promissory notes. 

As a matter of fact, the $9,500 was 
paid December 29, 1921, so that the peti- 
tioner had actually paid in 1921 to the 
Carmen Specialty Shoe Shops, Inc., $10,- 
500 which it deducted from its gross in- 
come as a payment required to be made 
as a condition to the continued use or 
possession of property to which the cor- 
poration had not taken title, or was not 
taking title, or in which it had no equity. 
(Rev. Act 1921. Sec. 234(a) (1) ). The 
agreement, however, provided that the 
petitioner was not to take possession of 
the leased premises until January 1, 1922. 

Balance Was Not Due. 

The petitioner returned his gross in- 
come on the basis of actual receipts and 
disbursements; nevertheless, in view of 
the circumstances, above noted, it is dif- 
ficult to see how it can be contended 
that these sums, aggregating $10,500, 
were paid for the continued use of the 
premises during the taxable year 1921. 
The expenditure had no connection with 
the production of the imcome reported for 
that year. It will be moted that, with the 
exception of the $1,000 paid at the time 
of the execution of the agreement, the 
balance was not due and payable under 
the terms thereof until January 1, 1922. 

According to the regrulations of the ad- 
ministrative department, the sum paid 


+ 


Section 219€g) of the Revenue Act of!that he could revest in himself beneficial 

1926, ‘ title to any part of the corpus. 
Following: is the full text of the memo-|_ In the opinion of this office the word 

randum: “retain” does not have such effect. The 


in possession or enjoyment at or after, | understand how the discount is to be} 

his death, except im case of a bona fide | treated in a business conducted on the} 

sale for a fair consideration in money | cash receipts amd disbursements basis as 
” 


for a leasehold interest in addition to 
rent is spread over the entire term of 
the lease and an aliquot part attributed 


ence to the widow’s allowance was: _ |. “The return of a corporation which | 
“The United States are satisfied in| has since been dissolved, shall, in the} 


giving a priority to their claim on the/| discretion of the Commissioner of In- | : 
or money’s worth; 


to 


estate over all other debts. The allow-| ternal Revenue, be open to inspection to 


ance to the widow is no more a debt of| any person who under these regula-| 


the husband than her right of dower.| tions might have inspected the return 
They are both of them charges on the! at the date of dissolution.” 

———_——_. | Pursuant to the provisions of Section 

[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] | 55 of the Revenue Act of 1928, the pro- 


li cag tenses — Fy been a = = 

. amended, are prescribe as e rules an 
Aleohol Shipments | 
In Glass Permitted | 


; regulations applicable to the inspection 
of returns made under Title I of the 
| has ordered that such returns shall be 
| open to inspection only in accordance and 
upon compliance therewith. 

Executive Order.—Inspection of in- 


Request of Trade Granted by 


| 
| 


i 
i 


| 


| 


Prohibition Bureau. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
must extend the full height of the end} 
pieces. Sufficient nails will be driven! 
through each end of the top and bottom | 
pieces into the end pieces; at least two} 
nails will be driven through each side 
pieces into the bottom pieces; at least | 
two nails will be driven through each, 
side piece into the top piece; at least} 
two nails will be driven through each 
end piece into the bottom piece; and at 
least two nails will be driven through | 
each end piece into the top piece. The 
nails used will be of a size of not less than 
four penny. In addition to nailing as 
above required, the cases must be se- 
cured by drawing metal straps or heavy 
wire around the same three inches from 
each end, the straps or wire to be coun- 
tersunk. 

Provisions for Stamps. 

An engraved warehousing stamp witha 
serial number printed thereon will be 
attached to each such package when 
filled and there shall be affixed to each 
bottle placed therein a coupon warehous- 
ing stamp bearing the same serial num- 
ber as the package stamp. The package 
stamp will be affixed and canceled in the 
same manner as taxpaid stamps (see 
Article 56, Regulations 3) and the cou- 
pon stamps will be affixed to the bot- 
tles with the use of strong adhesive 
glue or paste, passing over the mouth of 
the bottle and extending an equal dis- 
tance on each side of the bottle. The 
stamps will be used consecutively, af- 
fixing the one bearing the lowest serial 
number to the. first package filled and 
the serial number thereof will be re- 
corded in Column 11 of Form 1440 on 
the same line with the serial number of 
the package. The stamps will be sup- 
plied to Collectors of Internal Reve- 
nue in the same manner as other stamps. 
Prohibition Administrators will obtain 


|by Article 50, Regulations 3, except the 
jtare and net weight, it is not necessary 


|shown on each package. 


|pursuant to taxpayment the stamps de- | 


come returns: Pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 55 of the Revenue Act of 
1928, it is hereby ordered that returns | 
filed under Title I of the Revenue Act 
of 1928, shall be open to inspection in 
aecordance and upon compliance with | 
rules and regulations prescribed by the} 
Secretary of the Treasury and approved | 
by me, bearing date of April 13, 1926, | 
and the amendment thereto, bearing even 
date herewith, 





bear all the marks and brands required | 


to ascertain such. The number and ca- 
pacity of the bottles will,. however, be | 

In connection with above data “In- 
dustrial Alcohol Bonded Warehouse” and 
“Prohibition Administration District” 





;may be abbreviated “Ind. Alc. Bonded | 


Whse.” and “Pro, Adm. Dist.” 

Upon withdrawal of such packages | 
noting payment will be affixed on the 
end of the package to the right of the | 
side containing the warehouse stamp, | 
marks and brands, and canceled in the ! 
manner provided in Article 56, Regu- 
lations 3. 

The full text of the amendment to | 
Regulation 6 follows: 

Section 18 of Regulations No. 6 is | 
hereby amended by adding two new sen- 
tences at the end thereof, making the 
amended section read as follows: 

“Sec. 18. Prompt removal of spirits 
to bottling warehouse.—Packages of 
spirits intended to be bottled must. be | 
immediately removed, after withdrawal 
from the warehouse where stored to the 
bottling portion of the warehouse and 
their contents promptly drawn off into } 
the dumping or mixing. cistern. The} 
casks or barrels must be thoroughly | 
rinsed with pure water, preferably hot 
water, or steamed, which water, or as} 





supplies of such stamps from Collectors | 
as desired. When necessary Administra- 
tors will forward one or more books of 
each denomination to the storekeeper- 
gauger in charge of a warehouse, who 
will issue the stamps as needed, making 
all the necessary entries therein. Proper | 
entries will also be made on each stamp | 
stub and when all the stamps in a book | 
have been used, the storekeeper-gauger | 
will forward the stub book to the Pro- | 
hibition Administrator. 

Each such package when filled will 


much of it as required, should be used } 
to reduce the proof of the spirits to 
100. The water not so used to reduce 
the proof of the spirits should be poured 
upon the ground or into a sewer. In 
addition to rinsing or steaming the casks 
or barrels as above provided they should 
be filled with water immediately after 
such rinsing or steaming and permitted 
to stand at least seven days before the 
water is removed. The water so removed 
must also be poured upon the ground or 
into a sewer.” 


Mary E£. Wolcott’s will provides “I give | 


* * * to the Brooklym Trust Company in 


trust, to pay all the net interest or im- 
|come * ** to my said daughter duringg 


her life time * * *.’’ 


e corpus and any accumulated portion 
of the income arising therefrom by stat- 
ing “ *** and on her death to pay 
or deliver over all the principal and any 
unexpended income arising therefrom to 
the issue of my said daughter, by repre- 
sentation, or to such person or persons 
or institution as my said daughter may 
by her last will amd testament direct, 
give or appoint to receive or take the 
same.” Examining this provision of the 
will it is our opinion that, if the daug@h- 
ter had issue, such issue was to receive 
the property in question, unless other per- 
sons were appointed by her to receive 
the same. The power of appointment 
was operative only to the extent of per- 
mitting the daughter to designate some 
person (or institution) other than her 
issue to receive the remainder. It is 
clear that if no such designation or ap- 
pointment were made, said issue was to 
receive the property under the will of 
Mary E. Wolcott. This would be true 
whether the failure to exercise the power 
of appointment were due to the daugh- 


ter’s dying interstate or the designatimg | value after the loans are made is to be 
of her issue as the presons to receive | reported under either the cash receipts 

r The attempted exex- | and disbursements or the accural method 
cise of the power did not effect the pass- | of accounting wntil the payment of all or 


the remainder. 


ing of the property in question under a 
general power of appointment. 


Same Passage Occurs 
In Both Testarments 


Helen M. W. Grant, possessed no doubt 
with some of the foresight of hr mother 
and desirous for the welfare of her 
children, provided that “all property 
which by the will of my mother, Mary 
E. Wolcott, I am authorized to dis- 
pose of by my will, I give, devise, amd 
bequeath to my daughters, * * * in 
equal shares, * * *.” This disposition 
is thé same as that contained in the will 


of Mary Wolcott, and it is this provision | 


which respondent asserts is an exercise 
of the power of 2ppointment. The New 
York courts have had occasion to pass on 
questions similar to the present in sev- 
eral cases. In the Matter of Lansing, 
182 N.Y, 238, 74 IN. E. 882, the court 
had to consider whether a granddaugeh- 
ter took under the will of hr grand- 
father or by virtue of the power of ap- 
pointment attempted to be exercised by 
her mother. The court in its decision, 
said: 

“*Her rights were 
her grandfather, 
pursuant to its 


fixed by the will of 
2nd, unless changed 
provisions, hr estate 


z If we pause at this | cluded in the gross income for the tax-| 
point, Mary E. Wolcott by this pro- | able year in which they are received by 
vision made her daughter a beneficiary | the taxpayer amd deductions taken ac-| 
for life in the income and interest to be | cordingly, unless, in order clearly to re-| 
derived from the testamentary trust. The | flect income, stch amounts: are to be 
Revenue Act of 1928, and the President | M€** clause provides for disposition o£ | properly accounted for as of a different 


im expectancy would become an estate 


in possession upom 
mother. 


the death of her 
While the situation was sub- 


ject to change under. the power of ap- 


differentiated from a business conducted 
on the accrual basis. | 
| Gross Imcome of Bank. 

According to article 28, Regulations 69, 
all items of gross income shall be in- 


period. 

“Where a bank keeps its books of ac-| 
counts and makes its returns on _ the; 
basis of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments, discount on time loans does not, 
constitute income until the amount there-| 
for is actually received.” (Appeal of the! 
First National Bank" Stoughton, Wis., 
2B. T. A. 586.) 

“On the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis bamk discount on noninter- 
est-bearing loams is income to the bank 
at the time the mote or mortgage is paid. 
Under the accrual system the income to 
be reported for each taxable year from| 
such discount is the amount earned dur- 
ing that year on. all such loans held by 
the bank. 
| “Under both the cas’ receipts and dis- 
bursements amd the accrual methods of 
accounting the amount of commissions 
charged by the banksa the time of mak- 
ing interest-bearing loans is income to 
the bank at the tir..¢ the loan is made. 

“No income from discount on _ loans 
purchased by the bank at less than face 


a portion of the ioanoraresale.”? (S. M. 
3820, C. B. IV-2, p. 82.) This ruling ap- 
plies in the case where the commissions 
cover not merely the expense connected 
with the making of the loans but also 
where they cover selling expenses in- 
curred after the loans are sold. (G. C. M. 
222, C. B. V-2, p. 110.) 








pointment, no change was made. Al-| 
thourh the power was exercised in form, | 
her title was perfect without it, amd she| 
derived no benefit from it. The power 
was to ‘dispose of the remainder,’ and 
the remainder ‘was not disposed of, but 
continued where it was The attempt 
j to execute the power was not effective, 
because it did mothing. The exercise of 
a power which leaves everything as it 
was before “is a mere form, with no 
substance.’ ” 

Accord: In re Haggerty, 128 App. Div. 
478. 112 N. Y. Supp. 1017; Matter of 
Hoffman. 161 App. Div. 886, 146 N. Y. 
Sunp, 898. 

It follows im accordance with the fore- 
going that the trust corpus passed under 
ond by virtue of the will of Mary E, 
Woleott and, therefore, should mot be 
included in the gross estate of Helen 
M. W. Grant. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the peti- 
tioner under Rule 50, 

August 1, 1928. 








An opinion is requested as to whether 
two trust imstruments executed October 
—, 1925, and November —, 1925, respec- 
tively, by A, create trusts which are 
within section 219(g) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 or establish distributable 
trusts the imeome from which is taxable 
to the beneficiary. 


Section 219(g), supra, reads as fol- 
lows: “Where the grantor of a trust has, 
at any time during the taxable year, 
the power to revest in himself title to 
any part of the corpus of the trust, then 
the income of such part of the trust for 
such. taxable year shall be imeluded in 
computing the net income of the grantor.” 

The two trust instruments are prac- 
tically identical except for the length of 
duration of the trust and the property 
embraced therein. B. is the beneficiary 
in each trust The pertinent clauses are 
as follows: 

“First: The declarant holds for the 
purposes amd upon the trusts hereinafter 
set forth the moneys and securities in 
schedule A hereto, * * * 

“The trusts on which the declarant 
holds the trust estate are: ; 

“(a) To hold the trust estate (1) until 
the expiration of — years from the date 
hereof or (2) until the death of the 
beneficiary or (3) until the death of the 
declarant, whichever of said three 
events shall first occur, and collect the 
income thereof, and to apply the same 
to the use of the beneficiary. * * * 

“Third: The declarant may retain any 
security specified in schedule A, and 
may invest, exchange, and from time 
to time reinvest the principal of the 
trust estate in such bomds and 
* * * stocks * * * as the de- 
clarant im his uncontrolled discretion 
may deem wise, whether trustee’s in- 
vestments or not. 

“Fourth: The declarant may at any 
time in his discretion appoint a trustee 





Law of Massachusetts 
On Tax Liens Is Ap» proved 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 
Tax UNIT 2426, 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces its acceptance of legislation 


passed im June by the legislature of 


Massachusetts as the proper legislation 
respecting filing of Federal tax liens, 
Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

The act of June 14, 1928, passed by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, ef- 
fective September 12, 1928, is accepted 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue as 
coming within the purview of paragraph 
(b) 1 of section 3186, Revised Statutes, 
as further amended by section 613 of 
the Revemue Act of 1928, muthorizing 
the filing of notices of Federal tax liens 
with certain designated county or other 
officials, 


taxpayer has already declared himself 
trustee of the securities in a prior clause, 
and the natural inference is, therefore, 
that he has power to ‘“‘retain” the se- 
curities as trustee, not as_ beneficial 
owner. The third paragraph, as a whole 
moreover, indicates that the word “re- 
moreover, indicates that the word “re- 
tain’? was used to make it entirely clear 
that though the securities of which the 
taxpayer has declared himself trustee 
may not be those authorized by law for 
the investment of trust funds, the de- 
clarant may, nevertheless, in his discre- 
tion, either retain those identical securi- 
ties for the trust, or exchange them for 
others, which also need not be authorized 
by law for trustee’s investments. In 
other words, there is to be no obligation 
on the trustee to get rid of the securities 
simply because they are not authorized 
by law for trust funds. 


Specifies Powers 
Of Possible New Trustee 


This interpretation is borne out by 
the fourth paragraph, which provides in 
effect that if the declarant appoints a 
new trustee such trustee, while author- 
ized to retain for the trust any securi- 
ties turned over to him by the declarant 
(even though they are not authorised 
by law for trust funds), shall not have 
power to invest in any new securities 
not authorized by law for trust funds 
unless such power is expressly granted 
in the instrument of appointment. In 
other words, the declarant wishes to 
make it clear that while he is willing to 
trust his own judgment as to invest- 
ments outside the field of those author- 
ized by law, the trust instrument should 
not be interpreted as granting such dis- 
cretion in advance to successor trustees. 
They may retain the sécurities the de- 


clarant has invested in, but as to new} 
ones they must be guided by law unless | 


the declarant expressly grants them 
wider powers. If the third and fourth 
paragraphs are read together it seems 
clear that in each clause the word “re- | 
taim”’’ means retain as trustee, and not 
beneficially, and gives mo power to the 
declarant to become the owner of the 
trust property in his own right. 

It may be contended, however, that 
the right of the declarant, under the 
fourth paragraph, to restrict, increase, 
or modify the powers of an apointee as 
trustee gives the declarant the power 
to direct. such appointee to turn the 
corpus over to the declarant as benefi- 
cial owner, or pay the declarant the in- : 
come therefrom. But this right of the 
declarant to réstrict, imcrease, or mod- 
ify the powers of a successor trustee 
must be construed in the light of the 
whole trust,instrument, and particularly 
in relation to the paragraph in which 
the right is given. In a prior portion of 
the instrument the declarant has stated 
in unqualified terms that the purpose of 
the trust is to hold the securities, collect 
the income thereof, and apply it to the 
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each year. Holmes Federal Taxes, 
Page 913.1 am satisfied that this course 
is legal and that the action of the Com- 
missioner in disallowing the deduction 
of $10,500 was proper. 

Judgment may be entered for 
defendant. 
July 17, 1928. 


the 


use of the beneficiary. 

Later in the instrument the declarant 
is given the right to appoint a successor 
trustee and to restrict, increase, or mod- 
ify his powers, but the subject matter 
of the paragraph indicates that the word 
**powers” refers to the powers of the 
trustee with respect to the manner in 
which the trust fund is to be invested, 
and not to a power to alter the whole 
purpose of the trust as unequivocally 
declared in a prior part of the instru- 
ment. Indeed, as the terms are or- 
dinarily used, the ‘‘powers” of a trustee 
are one thing and the nature, object, 
or purpose of the trust is another, A 
trustee does not usually have the right 
to change the purpose of a trust, and it 
is not customary to think of such a right 
as being one of the trustce’s ‘powers.’” 
(See 39 Cyc, pp. 290, 291.) There- 
fore, unless the manner in which the 
right is conferred seems affirmatively 
to indicate such an intent, it would seem 
that the right retaimed by declarant to 
alter the “powers’’ of a successor 
trustee would not imeclude the right to 
change the purpose of the trust or re- 
voke it altogether. 

In the instant case, far from affirma- 
tively showing such an intent, the sub- 
ject matter of the paragraph in which 
the right is conferred, together with the 
subject matter of the instrument as a 
whole, tends to indicate that it was not 
intended to confer such a broad right. 
In view of the diligence with which 
courts protect the interests of benefi- 
ciaries under trust instruments, it is 
difficult to conceive that any court, in a 
contest between the beneficiary and the 
trustee over the meaning of this clause, 
would hold that the declarant could de- 
prive the beneficiary of her income in 
such a roundabout and unusual fashion 
when a much more obvious interpreta- 
tion would secure her continued enjoy- 
ment of the benefits of the trust. 

In view of the foregoing, this office 
is of opinion that the trusts are distrib- 
utable trusts, the imcome from which #s 
taxable to the beneficiary. 


in Nezo York 
THE Unitep STATES Daity is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


presents 


KODACOLOR 


Home Movies in Full Color 


\ 
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aS 2 sky ...the rich red and yellow and 


\ / olor...Cofor... COLOR! 
\ / o The gorgeous yellow of the daf- 
\ / ~ fodil...the wonderful azure of the 


blue of a pansy bed, the restful green of foliage in 
the background! The delicate shade of a gown... 
the yellowish halo of sun-swept golden hair ...the 
bloom of irresistible youth in ruddy cheeks! Color 
—fuall color—rich and true and glorious—7z motion 
pictures thatyou make yourself! Color—the dream of 
scientists and the hope of cinematographers since 
the very birth of motion pictures—is now at your finger tips, 
awaiting the pressure of the release lever on yourCiné-Kodak! 

Kodacolor is here! An amazing and spectacular achieve- 
ment in the history of photography. Motion pictures, in all 
the gorgeous colors of nature, are now as easy to make as 


ordinary pictures in black and white! 


Eastman scientists find the way 
Kodacolorisan optical attainment that has been years in devel- 
opment. Countless obstacles have been overcome. Millions 
upon millions of dollars have been expended in the quest for 
color fidelity. Now, the last barrier has been sweptaway. The 
goal hasbeen reached. And yoz and thousands of other amateur 
motion picture makers reap the harvest, easily, inexpensively. 

With your Ciné-Kodak Model B, f.1.9, a small, easily at- 
tached filter and a special film, you can make motion pictures 
in ¢rzee colors. No extra lenses are necessary. No costly tint- 
ing Or toning. Just an inexpensive color filter, a reel of Koda- 
color film, plenty of bright sunlight and Ciné-Kodak Model 
B, f. 1.9. That’s all —and Futt-COLor PHOTOGRAPHY is yours. 


As szmple as s¢mplicity ztself 
To obtain Kodacolor pictures it is only necessary to load the 


camera in the usual way with Kodacolor film and to slip the 


History repeats itself— glamorously!... Forty years 


amateur, and the whole story is told in the one line, ‘You press the 
lever; we do the rest.”... All the amateur needs to do ts to load his 
Ciné-Kodak with Kodacolor film instead of with the usual film and 
then slip the Kodacolor Filter attachment into place. He then 
proceeds to take pictures just as he would with the regular film. 
it’s all as simple as that. “You press the lever; we do the rest.” 


special filter into the lens barrel of the Ciné-Kodak, Model 
B, f. 1.9. The camera is then used in exactly the same way as 
for black and white, the only restriction being that it is neces- 
sary to take pictures in direct, bright sunlight. 

The exposed film when taken out of the camera, for the 
present is returned to Rochester for special processing. The 
cost of this processing is included in the price of the film. 
When the film is returned by the Rochester processing sta- 
tion, it is projected in a Model A or Model B Kodascope 
especially equipped for that purpose. 

Pictures iri Kodacolor are amazingly vivid, remarkably 
clear. They represent very accurately the colors of the origi- 
nals. The only restriction on the projection is that the color 
filters absorb a great deal of light, and it is necessary to be 
content with a small picture on a special Kodacolor screen. 


The largest picture that will be satisfactory is 162 x 22 inches. 


A privilege only Ciné-Kodak owners 
may enjoy 


Owing to the optical requirements of the Kodacolor proc- 
ess, the only camera fast enough for this work is the Ciné- 
Kodak Model B with f. 1.9 lens. When this camera was 
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ago, in eighteen hundred and cighty-eight, we announced still 
pictures in black and white for the amateur. The whole story of 
the system was told in the one line," You press the button; we do the 
rest.”’... Today we announce motion pictures in full color for the 


made it was designed so that all that is necessary 
in order to convert it to a Kodacolor camera is 
the attachment of a special filter holder which 
Both the Model B 
Kodascope and the Kodascope Model A may 


slips into the lens barrel. 


be adapted to Kodacolor work. 

The modification of the camera and the pro- 
jector for the Kodacolor process in no way inter- 
feres with their use for ordinary black and white 
motion pictures. 

When the Ciné-Kodak is used for taking, 
or the Kodascope is used for projecting, a color filter is 
employed on each. 

When you again want to use them for black and white 


you simply take off the filter—elapsed time, one second. 


All natural 
colors strikin gly reproduced 


Kodacolor utilizes all three colors required for the correct 

reproduction of every color occurring in nature. It is hardly 
possible to conceive of the marvelous fidelity to natural color 
that is available through this new process. Colors that you 
think impossible to reproduce are there before you on the 
screen in all their natural brilliancy. 

Brilliant yellows, reds, oranges, blues, greens, browns, 
purples—in fact, every color that the eye registers is shown 
on the screen. 

No more wonderful achievement of optical science has 

“been registered since photography began. 

To see motion pictures in Kodacolor is an experience 
you will not forget. Ask for a demonstration at your 
Ciné-Kodak dealer’s . . 


. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Variety of American Products Demanded 
By Buyers and Agents in Foreign Nations To Stu dy Problent of 


Weekly List of Trade Opportunities Shows Inquiries from 


Increased Output 
Of Dairy Products 
Is Shown for 1927 


Cheese Is Only Exception 
Expansion of Industry in 
South Is Noted in Pro- 
duction Data. 


9 


Dairy products munufactured in 1927 
exceeded in volume the output of 1926 
with the exception of cheese, according 
to a statement made public August 3 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


Dairy products manufactured in 1927 | 


exceeded in volume the output of 1926, 
except for cheese, according to the final 
report of production. 


Production of creamery butter was 1,- 
This is an increase | | 
of about 45,000,000 pcunds or 3 per cent) ing machinery for making flour from| dried; 


496,495,000 pounds. 


above the production of 1926. There 
were no noteworthy changes or shifts 
in the great butter producing areas. 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin re- 
mained the most important producing 
States in the order ngmed. It is noted, 


however, that both Minnesota and Wis- | 
consin failed to equai the production of | 


the previous year, while Iowa achieved 
a substantial increase. In general, in- 
creases are reported in the less impor- 
tant butter producing States, particu- 
larly in the South, the Northwest, and 
the Far West in which sections it has 
been generaily known the dairy industry 
has been rapidly increasing recently. 


Production of Cheese. 

Cheese production, including all types. 
amounted to 406,686,000 pounds during 
the year. In 1926 the total of cheese 
produced was 427,416,000 pounds, indi- 
cating a decrease, during 1927, of nearly 
21,000,000 pounds, or nearly 5 per cent. 
Practically all of the decrease occurred 
in America (or Cheddar) type cheese. 
Most of the foreign types produced in 
this country were made in larger quan- 
tities than 1926. However, the Ameri- 
can type cheese comprises about three- 
fourths of the total production. 

Condensed and evaporated milk was 
manufactured io the extent of 1,855,- 
722,000 pounds, an increase of 122,000,- 
000 pounds or about 7 per cent. 
esting developments occurred during the 
year in the way of the opening of new 
producing areas and the expansion of 
areas previously of little importance. 
Large increases, relative to previous 


years’ production, were reported in such! 


sections as Tennessee, Mississippi, Mis- 


Inter- | 


| 
j 


Demands for a variety of American 
products are listed in the weekly sum- 
mary of foreign trade opportunities, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce on August 4, The inquiries that are 
listed come from almost all parts of the 
world. The summary follows in full 
| text: 

Detailed information on the many sales 
|openings in foreign countries is avail- 
|able upon application to any district or| 


| 


ja 
| cooperative office of the Bureau of For- 
|eign and Domestic Commerce. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and_| 
agent. 


Purchasers. 

Angola: 32660, druggists’ rubber sun- 
dries; 32660, hospital supplies. 

Arabia: 32648, grinding and pulveriz- | 


grain of all kind; 62648, grinding and 
ulverizing machinery for sugar and| 
coffee; 32648, sugar, loaf, manufactur- | 
ing machinery electrically driven. 
Australia: 32652, handle-copying ma- 
!chinery for making D and T handles for 
shovels. 

32649, ice cream-filling machines, auto- 
j matic; 32609, converters, rotary, direct 


i 


Farm Earnings Show | 
Slight Gain for 1927 


| 


| 


Sales of Land Are Said to Be | 


| mocks, 
silk, 
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Customs Rulings 


Agriculture 


Almost All Parts of World. 


current and alternating current. 


Belgium: 32585, plumbing fixtures, 
earthenware and enameled iron. 

Brazil: *32661, office novelties. 

Canada: 32578, furniture, porche, espe- 
cially folding swings and canvas chairs; 
32537, hammocks, woven; 32668, motor 
trucks, light; 32655, roofing felt, 1 to 5 
ply; 382689, rosin; 32655, sheathing 
paper; 32620f, soya bean flour; 32689, 
soya bean flour. 

China: *32666, barber and beauty shop 
eqiupment, electrical; *32666, shears and 
clippers, barbers’; *32666, toilet prepara- 
tions. 

Ecuador: *32674, hosiery, half, cotton 


cheap, for children. 
biscuits; *32619f, 


France: *32619f, 
crackers; 32690f, canned salmon and 
pilchards in tomato sauce; *32619f, fruit, 
*32565, household electrical appli- 
ances; *32565, motors, small, electric. 
Germany: 32627f, breakfast cereals; 
82627f, canned foods; 32567f, canned 
pink salmon; 32669, cotton, waste and 


| linters; 32618f, fruit, dried; 32668, hair, 


cattle, washed and dried; 32670, ham- 
canvas weave; 32673, hosiery, 
women’s; 32651, machinery for 
making tubes and caps of lead and tin; 
*39571, chemicals, industrial; *32571, 
pigments; *32571, varnishes. 

Ireland: 32676, brooms; 32671, bags, 
jute, flour; 32671, bags, soda and linseed 
used; 32667, oilcloths, table figured and 
plain; 32667, underwear, fleece-lined. 

Italy: *32664, refrigerators, electric. 

Mexico: 32568f, chickens, game; 32656, 


|enamels and inks, lithographing; 32656, 


lithograph machinery for tin tubes; 


| 32650, pins and needles manufacturing 


Largely Responsible for 
Advance in Total. 


[Continued from Page 2.} 
crease in livestock and other inventory} 
values. 

These earnings represent an increase 
in the average income per farm operator 
available for labor, capital, and manage- 
ment from $862 in 1926-27 to $886 in 
1927-28, compared with $922 in 1925-26. 
If a conservative interest return is al- 
lowed for the operator’s net capital in- 
vestment, there is indicated an increase 
in the reward for the operator’s labor} 
and management from $636 to $657, com- 
pared with $690 in 1925-26. If the 
operator and his family are allowed a 
wage equivalent to that of hired labor,) 
these returns represent increase in 
the rates earned on the farmer’s own 


an 


| machinery; 32650, packing machinery for 
| pins and needles; 32650, paper for wrap- 


ping and packing pins and needles. 
Nicaragua: 


| ords. 


Poland: *32602, insecticides, animal 
dips; *382602, veterinary preparations; 
*32602, veterinary 

Salvador: 32564, beehives and other 
apiary supplies; 32564, paints and colors 
for stamping cement tiles. 

South Africa: 32596. door and window 
handles for automobiles; 32572, office | 
furniture, steel; 32610, switch plugs for 
electric iron. aa 

Spain: 32570, asphalt for road building 
and repair; 32657, fiber, plain and tooled, | 
for trunks, ete.; 32657, leather, imitation. | 
for manufacture of trunks; 32643, steel 
wool; 32643, steel wool manufacturing | 
machines. | 
Straits Settlements: 32654, cardboard, | 


‘32663, phonograph rec- | 


instruments. | 


Senate Committee 


‘ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Are Presentep Herein, BEING 


PUBLISHED WitrHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Commerce 


Business as Measured by Check Payments 
Smaller in Volume Than in Previous Week 


Rail Consolidations Index of Wholesale Prices Shows No Change, and Fail- 


ures Are Reported Fewer. 


Senator Sackett Says Ques- 
tion Will Be Taken Up 
After Election and Bill 
Prepared. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


prosed unification will promote the pub- 
lic interest.” 
Features of House Bill. 

The pending House bill has two main 
features, according to the House com- 
mittee. They are:— 

(1) That it affords more effective 
protection to the public by prescribing 
the standards to be considered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
by providing that only unifications which 
will effectively promote the public in- 
terest may be authorized; 

(2) That it affords to the carriers 
'more flexible methods for carrying into 
| effect a proposed unification which has 
| been approved by the Commission. 
| The House committee, in reporting the 
| bill to the House last April (House Re- 
port 1264, 70th Congress, 1st Session), 
stated that practically every one agrees 
that the policy of authorizing the unifica- 
tion of rail carriers and their properties, 
| if in the public interest, is sound, and | 
|} that, carried out under sufficient safe- | 
guard, the bill would relieve many of the 
| present-day railroad problems. It stated | 
| that the additions and betterments should | 
replace abandonments, that substantial | 
| and effective competition must be assured | 
| and that excessive cost of inefficiency and | 
| inadequate equipment, unnecessary hauis 
and duplications, must be eliminated. 

Report of Committee. 

The committee’s brief outline of the 
bill follows: | 

“It authorizes railroad unifications 
which will promote the public interest. | 
It lays down very definite standards to | 
be considered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in determining 
whether a proposed unification will in | 
fact promote public interest. 

“It removes defects of the present law | 
which have combined to prevent the pro- | 
motion of the policy of voluntary unifica- | 
tions. It repeals existing provisions of | 
law under which so-called mergers have | 
been atempted (although none has ac- 
tually been authorized) and which have 
been subjected to considerable criticism. 

“It grants to carriers all the power 
necessary to carry into effect a unifica- | 














The volume of trade in the week ended 
July 28, as measured by check payments, 
was greater than a year ago but smaller 
than in the preceding week, according 
to the weekly statement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, just issued which 
follows in full text: 

Operations in steel plants 
larger activity than in either prior pe- 
riod. The value of new building con- 


tracts awarded during the week was! 


larger than in either the previous week 
or the corresponding week of 1927. 

The index of wholesale prices showed 
no change from the previous week, but 
was higher than a year ago. Prices for 
cotton, however, averaged lower than 
in the previous week, but were higher 
than in the same week of last year. 

Iron and steel prices showed a gain 


over the previous week but were lower | 


than a year ago. Copper prices showed 


practically no change from the preceding | 


week but were higher than last year. 
Loans and discounts of Federal re 
serve member 
in the previous week but higher than a 
year ago. Loans to brokers and dealers 


| declined from the preceding week. Stock’ year ago. 


showed | 


banks were lower than} 


prices averaged higher than in the 
previous week, showing a gain also over 
the corresponding period of last year. — 

Interest rates on time money again 
showed no change from the preceding 
week but were higher than in the same 
week a year ago. Bond prices averaged 
higher than in the previous week, but, 
reflecting higher interest rates, were 
lower than in the same week of last 
year. 

Interest rates on call loans averaged 


were higher than a year ago. Business 
failures were less numerous than in 
either prior period. 

The production of bituminous coal 
during the week ended July 21 showed 
gains over both the previous week and 
the same week in last year. Lumber 
production during the same week showed 
a gain over the previous week but was 
lower than a year ago. The output of 
|erude petroleum averaged higher than 
in the previous week but was lower than 
a year ago. Wheat receipts at primary 
markets were greater than in the same 
week of 1927. Receipts of cattle and 
hogs were likewise greater than a 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 


July 
28 
1928. 
Steel operations 
3ituminous coal production .. 
Lumber production 
Petroleum prod. (daily 
Detroit employment 
Freight car loadings 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts ... 
Cotton receipts 


198.0 


| Cattle receipts 


Hog receipts a 

Price No. 2 wheat 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and steel composite .. 
Copper, electrolytic, price 

Fisher's index (1926=100) es 
Bank loans and discounts, total 
Debits to individual accounts .. 
Interest rates, call money ....... , 
Business failures . 

Stock prices 

Bond prices ‘ 

Interest rates, time money ........ 
Federal reserve ratio 


Average 1923-25=100.) 


July 
21 
1928. 
91.0 
88.5 
100.5 
115.3 


122.2 


July 
14 
1928. 
93.0 
88.3 
97.3 
114.8 
120.0 
106.9 
128.8 
179.2 


30.4 


July 
30 
1937. 
89.0 

88.2 
104.5 
124.1 

91.3 
109.1 


July 
23 
1927. 
88.0 
84.7 
106.4 
123.6 
90.2 
105.6 
129.2 
150.4 
33.5 
84.5 
65.8 
100.7 
68.4 
87.9 
92.8 
91.1 
116.0 
117.1 
90.9 
101.7 
174.5 
108.4 
102.9 
101.7 


July 
16 
1927. 
97.0 
84.6 
105.5 
122.1 


July 


1928. 


95.0 


106.1 
142.8 
130.3 
28.1 
90.8 
79.0 
102.8 
66.2 
87.9 
90.6 


116.2 
235.8 
9.6 
113.0 
69.2 
97.9 
638.8 
87.8 
94.2 
$2.1 
115.9 
104.0 
90.9 
107.1 
177.0 
108.5 
100.0 
102.8 


74.9 

84.3 
105.1 

99.9 
126.0 
128.4 
136.4 
104.7 
191.4 
107:4 
137.1 

89.7 


116.0 
118.5 
97.0 
109.8 
173.0 
108.4 
105.7 
100.6 


160.6 
114.5 
192.0 
108.1 
137.1 
87.6 


108.6 
137.1 
84.4 


Rate Hearings Scheduled by the 


lower than in the previous week but | 


88.0 | 


92.9 | 


Lamps of Alabaster 
Are Reelassified for 
Duty at Lower Rate 


Tariff Adjudicated Also on 
Football Bladders, Cut 
Mica, and Reed on 
Furniture. 


New York, Aug. 4.—Sustaining a pro- 
test of the W. X. Huber Company, of 
| Los Angeles, the United States Customs 
Court has just ruled that imported lamps 
of alabaster, taxed upon entry at 50 per 
|eent ad valorem, under paragraph 233, 
}act of 1922, should have been assessed 
at only 20 per cent ad valorem, under 
| paragraph 229. (Protests Nos. 271445-G- 
16818 and 271482-G-6676.) 
| Bullock’s, Los Angeles departmént 
store, has won two cases before the Cus- 
toms Court. Bladders, consisting of the 
|deflated rubber balls used inside the 
leather casing of footballs, were taxed at 
130 per cent ad valoren? 1402. The court 
| fixed duty at 25 per cent under paragraph 
1439. (Protest No. 92329-G-5071). 

Balls, used for exercise, also imported 
by this concern, were taxe¢ by the col- 
j lector at 70 per cent as toys under para- 
|graph 1414 of the tariff act. The court 
fixed duty at but 30 per cent, under para- 
graph 1402. (Protest No. 31712-G-4296.) 

Cut Mica Reclassified. 
Cut mica, imported by W. E. Gertzen 
& Co., of New York, was assessed at 40 
| per cent under paragraph 208, act of 
1922. The Customs Court ruled that the 
‘rate applied should have been 30 per 
{cent under another provision in para- 
|graph 208. (Protest No. 274336-G-998-25.) 
Exercising machines, imported by the 
|Draeger Shipping Company, of New 
| York, were assessed by the collector at 
| 40 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
| 399, act of 1922. The Customs Court 
found that duty should have been leviad 
}at only 30 per cent under paragraph 872 
}as machines not specially provided fur. 
(Protest No. 166044-G-19049-26.) 
Rate of Furniture Upheld. 

| The Government won in a decision af- 
|firming the collector’s assessment on 
furniture with frames of wood covered 
| With reed. Duty was assessed at 60 per 
cent under paragraph 407. The import- 
ers, J. E. Bernard & Company, of Chi- 
cago, claimed duty at 83 and 1-3 per 
,cent under paragraph 410. Judge McClel- 
land pointed out that “the record appears 
to confirm the collector’s classification.” 
(Protest No. 250175-G-75511.) 

Sustaining a protest of the State 





Interstate Commerce Commission Forwarding & Shipping Company, of 
| New York, the Customs Court found that 
certain guage glasses of blown glass, re- 
turned for duty at 65 per cent under 
paragraph 218, act of 1922, should have 
been assessed at only 55 per cent under 
the same paragraph. (Protest No. 276143- 
G-56259-27.) 


Rate Complaints | 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


in sheets; 32662, glass jars, with tops,} tion which will promote the public in- | 
for ointment. | terest and which has been approved by | 
Uruguay: 32672, heel the Interstate Commerce Commission,; Hearings in pending cases have been 
| tapestry paddling. and removes existing barriers of Fed- | assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
income from| Venezuela: 32595, bottles, milk; 32595, | eral and State laws which otherwise | Commission as follows: 
refrigerators, electric, for dairy. | would prevent carrying the Congres- | hinance No. 6974. Application of Reading 
Agents. sional eee a ined Company to acquire ae a — * 
Belgium: 32630f, éanned. evaporated, rotection 0 ockholders. | the Mount Carmel Railroad. August 8, 
oan and powdered milk. | _ “It affords equal protection to dissent- | ee ie gia llama Pub- 
Brazil: 32687, cutlery; 32606, chemi-| ing stockholders who are not in accord; “© Pervice Vommission. ; a 
cals, industrial; 32644, copper rods;| With the will of the majority and who} No. 19771 and ~ i; mantel: 
32644, copper and brass ingots; 32682,| wish to withdraw from the enterprise.| Freight Traffic ot at al, Ne, 20062, City 
1 voi i It relieves the Commission .of th _| & Rockfish Railroad et al. No. 52, City 
cotton voiles, prints, and damasks 32601, | 10n e tre of Newport News, Va, v. Aberdeen & 
disinfectants, household; 32644, galva-| mendous and prohal:ly impossible task | : mae 
nized sheets and wires; 32644, lubricat-| imposed upon it of preparing a com- 


souri, and Maryland. The expansion of | investment including reward for manage- 
the dairy industry southward is largely | ment from 2.9 per cent in 1926-27 to 3.4 
responsible for these changes. This de-| per cent in 1927-28, compared with 4.3 
velopment, which has been coming for| per cent in 1925-26. 
several years, was considerably accel-| The increase in gross 
erated during 1927. At the same time: agricultural production during the past 
the great centers of condensed and| year appears to have been largely an) 
evaporated milk production, New York,| increase in cash income from sales, which} 
Wisconsin, California, and Pennsylvania| advanced from $9,537,000,000 in 1926-27) 
increased their output materially dur-|to $9,816,000,000 in 1927-28, compared} 
ing the year. = ee > St W — 
, ce ; janalyzed by groups of commodities, the} 
Dry Milk Shows Increase. | increase in receipts appears to have been} 
Increases were reported in a consid-| due largely to an increase in cash income} 
erable number of other ‘dairy products,|from feed grains and cotton which more 
and by-products. Notable among these 


pads; 32672, Crowley. 

No. 21066 and Sub 1. North Dakota Board 
of Railroad Commissioners et al. v. Big 
Fork & International Falls Railway et 
al., September 24, Bismarck, N. D., Ex- 
aminer Clarke. 

No. 20969. Rates on fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials within the State of Virginia, | 
September 24, Richmond, Va., Examiner 
Archer. j 

No. 19942. New Orleans Joint Traffic Bu- 
reau, et al. v. Arkansas & Louisiana | 
Missouri Railway et al., October 1, Little 
Rock, Ark., Examiner Fleming. 


Rockfish Railroad et al. September 6, 
No. 20672. Interstate Commerce Commission 


Norfolk, Examiners Hill and Glenn. 


is dry milk. This is a relatively new 
product, rapidly growing, and one that 
should be expected to show increases due 
to the growth of the industry. Produc- 
tion in 1927 of dry skim, the most im- 
portant of the dried milks as to volume, 
was 118,123,000 pounds. This exceeds 
the previous year by nearly 29 per cent. 

The whole production story in 1927, 
with the exception of American cheese, 
was one of increases. An increase of 1%4 
per cent in the quantity of milk used for 
manufacturing purposes in 1927 over 
1926 is indicated by a conversion into 
terms of the milk equivalent of the prod- 
ucts, that is 57,678,817,000 pounds of 
milk used in 1927 compared with 56,784,- 
895,000 pounds in 1926. 


Crop of Citrus Fruit 
In Italy Is Smaller 
Production in 1927 Was Lowest 

Of Any Year Since 1921. 
Citrus fruii production in Italy dyring 


1927 was lower than the average annual 
crop from 1922 to 1926, by more than 


100,000,000 pounds, and showed tht low- | 
est single year’s record since 1921, ac- | 


cording to a statement frem Consul 


Sydney B. Redecker, Naples, made pub- | 


lic by the Department. of Commerce Au- 
gust 4. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Italian production of citrus fruits in 
1927 was lower than any other 
since 1921. Although citrus fruit pro- 


duction during recent years has increased | 
consistently, the present annual average | 
thar | 


production is consicerably lower 
that of pre-war years. Thus, while the 
average annual production for the pre- 


war period from 1910-1913 was 1,703,-| 
273,960 pounds, the average annual crop | 


for the period from 1922-1926 was only 
about 1,539,406,042 pounds. 

Of the total production of citrus fruits 
in 1927, amounting to 1,424,555,400 
pounds, 772,398,412 pounds consisted of 
lemons, while 466,776,344 pounds con- 
sisted of oranges. In 
were produced in 1927, 42,847,964 pounds 
of mandarins and 14,253,680 pounds of 
“various” acid fruits. At least 50 per 
cent and in some years a considerably 
higher proportion of the total Italian 
production of citrus fruits is exported; 
therefore, the export trade is of the 
greatest importance to the Italian citrus 
industry, 

In keeping with the lower production 
in post-war years, as compared with pre- 
war years, the volume of Italian exports 
of citrus fruits on an average has been 
lower in the years following the war 
than in the period immediately preced- 
ing the war. Thus, while an average 
of 867,422,770 pounds were exported for 
each of the years from 1910-1913, tne 
yearly average for the last four years 
was only 805,357,412 pounds. Neverthe- 
less, there has been a general tendency 
towards increase in the volume of ex- 
ports in recent years. 
for 1927 recorded an unusually large 
increase, being one-third larger than for 
1924 and a good increase over 1926. 


The United States is Italy’s third most | 28 about 3.4 per cent on the market value} grade. 


important customer for lemons, follow- 
ing Germany and Great Britain. Ameri- 
can imports of this fruit have increased 


| than offset the reduction in income from | ing oils and greases; 32644, lead and| 
jhogs, fruits and vegetables, and poultry| zine sheets; 32644, linotype parts; 32644, | 
products. 3 : | pig lead; 32606, sulphur; 32644, spelter 
The improvement in farm income from) and phosphor bronze; 32687, textile 
the 1927-28 production was accompanied| goods, high grade; 32612, wiring sup- 
|by a further decline in land values, al- | plies; 32682, yarn, silk. 
| though it was not as marked as the de-|" Canada: :32641f, canned foods; 32641f, 
icline in the preceding year. Increases’ chocolate; 32638, druggists’ sundries and 
jin the inventory values of machinery | specialties; 32638f, grocery specialties; 
|and livestock offset the decline in real) 39641f, grocery specialties. 
estate, indicating a total value of all)’ ‘Chile: 32617, adhesive tape; 32617, 
farm capital used in agricultural pro-' pandages, absorbent cotton; 32617, drug- | 
duction of $58,431,000,000 on January 1,) gists’ rubber sundries; 32584; oil-burn- 
| 1928, compared with $58,299,000,000 on) ing heating plants; 32584, radiator sys- 
January 1, 1927, and $59,712,000,000 two! tems; 32617, surgical instruments; 32617, 
years earlier. On this total value of! y yay and therapeutic apparatus. 
| capital investment irrespective of owner- | ~ Colombia: 32686f, bed covers; 3 
|ship, the net income from the past} : 


; those proposed and carried out in ac- 


| curities.” 


2686f, | 
canned foods and groceries; 32686, cot- | 


year | 


The total exporis | 


| season’s production yielded a return for 
}eapital and management of approxi-! 
; mately 4.6 per cent, compared with 4.3 
| per cent in 1926-27 and 5.2 per cent in 
| 1925-26. | 
Taking ownership, into account by de- 
| ducting from the total value of capital 
; employed, the value of borrowed and| 
rented capital, it appears that on opera- | 
|tors’ net investment of about $32,191,- | 
| 000,000 last year’s income yielded a re- 
| turn for capital and management of | 
about 3.4 per cent, compared with 2.9} 
per cent in 1926-27 and 4.3 per cent in| 
1.925-27, after paying more than 6 per 
/cent on borrowed capital and more than 
7 per cent on rented farms. 

Expressed as a reward for the aver- 
age farm operator, income available for 
capital, labor, and management amounted 
to $886, compared with $862 in 1926-27) 
|} and $922 in 1925-26. If interest be al-| 
llowed on the farm operators’ invest- | 
ment, the average reward per family for | 
labor and management amounted to $657, | 
compared with $636 in 1926-27 and $690 | 
in 1925-26. 

For a proper interpretation of the, 
above changes in farm income, it is| 
necessary to compare them with earn-| 
ings of other groups. Inasmuch as the; 
average farm operator may be consid-| 
ered as operating a business both for| 
profits on his capital and for wages for | 
his physical labor, the changes in the av- | 
erage rewards for the farmer’s labor} 
| may be compared with changes in the 
{earnings of factory employes, and the | 
| returns for his capital and management 


addition there|Should be compared with similar earn-/| oat feed; 


{ings on nonagricultural capital. 


| 


The wages per farm family shown are 


| 


' Wages of Families. } 


ton drills, prints and poplins; 32686, furs, | 
all kinds; 32686, hosiery, high grade; 
32686, towels. * 

Czechoslovakia: 32590f, fruit, dried; 
32605, tar, coal. 

Denmark: 32629f, canned asparagus; 
32586f, fruit, fresh; 32680, 
32675, waste. 

England: 32683, costumes and gowns, 
ready-made; 32683, furs, all kinds; 
32683, hosiery, rayon; 32640f, oyster 
shells, crushed; 32683, rayon goods. 

Finland: 32597, carburetors; 32597, 
clocks, automobile; 32598, motors, out- 
board; 32681, salt cloth; 32597, tire 
pumps. 

France: 32625f, canned pink salmon, 
crabs and lobster; 32628f, canned pink 
salmon, crabs and lobster; 32626f, 
canned pink salmon, crabs and lobster; 
32588f, canned pineapple; 32589f, canned 
pilchards; 32587f, canned pilchards in 
tomato sauce; 32647, dogwood and per- 
simmon shuttle blocks; 
dried; 32589f, fruit, dried; 32626f, fruits, 
dried; 32627f, fruits, dried; 32628f, fruits, 
dried; 32587f, lard. 

Germany: 


cheese; 32579, chestnut and oak extracts 
for tanning purposes; 32579, casein; 
32633f, canned foods, 
point oysters; 32631f, canned pineapples; 


32604, drugs, crude; 32646, douglas fir | 


and pitch pine lumber; 32632f, fruit, 
dried; 32636f, fruit, dried; 32635f, fish 
meal; 32592, graphite; 32631f, honey; 
32632f, nuts; 32635f, oilseed cake; 32635f, 
32534f, oilseed, fish, meat and 
corncob meal; 32635f, oilseed, cotton and 
coconut cake; 32571, pigments and var- 
|nishes; 32575, price-marking machines 


| the rewards for labor and management to} for use in retail stores; 32646, pitch pine 


which has been added an allowance for 
the rental value of the average farm 
‘home. In 1927-28 the average wage per 
farm family was $717, compared with 
$1,301 per person employed in all fac- 
| tories and $584 per farm hand. 

It will be observed that the wage 
| earnings per farm family have fluctuated 
{more than those those on farm hands or 
|of persons actually employed in fac- 
| tories. Compared with the wage situa- 
tion in 1919-29, the average earnings per 
|farm family for labor and management 


{ 


| wages paid to farm hands were about 86 
; per cent, and wages earned by persons 
{actually employed in factories were 
j}about 102 per cent of their respective 
earnings in 1919-20 . 

| Considering the farm operetions as a 
| business enterprise, it appears that the 
| average farmer earned as a reward for 
| his capital and management during 1927- 
of his’ capital. 


Comparable returns 


| 


| were in 1927-28 about 73 per cent, that | 


|lumber; 32633f, turkeys, frozen; 32659, 
| tires, for automobiles, trucks, motor- 
| cycles, bicycles, especially balloon; 32576, 
toys. 
Greece: 32639f, canned fish; 32578, 
| calf amd kid upper leather in black and 
| colors; 32639f, flour; 32594f, molasses for 
distilling purposes; 32594, sulphur. 
| India: 32599, automobiles; 32599, mo- 


| tor trucks; 32642f, canned fruit; 32642f, | 
| confectionery; 32599, cotton piece goods; | 
32599, gasoline; | 


1 32642f, fruit, dried; 
| 32599, hardware, buiider’s and general; 
32599, kerosene; 32599, lubricating oils; 
| 32642, pharmaceuticals; 32642, prepared 
| medicines; 32599, tools, mechanic’s. 
Iraq: 32616, refrigerators, electric; 
| 32608, toilet preparations. 

Italy: 
electrical appliances, such as irons and 
| water heaters; 32678, rags, wool. 
| Java: 32574, fountain pens, 
grade; 32574, jewelry, novelty, 


| Netherlands: 32645, douglas fir ply- 


hosiery; | 


32588f, fruits, | 


32592, borax; 32658, bands, | 
elastic; 32632f, canned plums; 32633f, | 


especially blue | 


32677, cotton; 32613, household | 


high | 
high | 


| corporations are not available for 1927,| naces; 32582, oil tanks for central heat- 


on the capital investment of industrial) wood; 32582, boilers, steam; 32582, fur-| 


plete and comprehensive plan for uni-| 
fication of a limited number of systems | 
of all the railway properties within the | 
continental United States. 

“It prohibits all unifications except 


cordance with the act, including con-| 
solidations, mergers, acquisitions of 
properties and acquisitions of voting se- 


The report on the Parker bill (H. R. 
12620) to the House from the Commit- | 
tee on Interstate Commerce was not | 
unanimous. _ Representative Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Bonham, Texas; Huddleston 
(Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala.; Parks | 
(Dem.), of Hope, Arkansas; Crosser 
(Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohio; Shallenber- 
ger (Dem.), of Alma, Nebraska; Milli- 
gan. (Dem.), of Richmond, Missouri; 
; and Peery (Dem.), of Tazewell, Va., all | 
| minority members of the Committee, dis- | 
sented from the majority views. 

They said in their minority report that 
the bill is too ambituous in scope, and 
| that the Committee majority is seeking 
“it cover to its remotest extremity the | 
entire field of railway unification.” They | 
said that “we should legislate not with 
a view to finality but with a reservation 
| to do only that which may be required 
by the present and thus gain experience | 
| for future legislation of a more per- 
| manent nature.” 
| Banking Legislation. | 

The policy of the bill is not merely to | 
permit, but to encourage consideration, 
said the minority; it is “written from 
the standpoint of railroad financiers and | 
big bankers, rather than that of rail- 
road operators” and that “is in ruthless 
violation of States rights.” 

The wish of owners of short line rail- | 
ways to be taken into the consolidated 
systems is not given much hope in the 





serted. The measure favors the majority 
stockholders, it was declared, and no 
testimony of the railroad managers or 
experts before the Committe has held 
| out any promise or hope that there would 
be substantial, if any, reduction of rates 
and that all denied that freight-reduction 
= result from the operation of the | 
ill. 


| vations; 32591, medicinal preparations; 
| 32591, toilet preparations; 82593, toilet: | 
| preparations. \ 
| Norway: 32600, automobiles; 32600, 
' automobile accessories. | 
| . Philippine Yslands- 32580, patent! 
| sides. low grade; 32679, rayon piece 
oods; 32679, thread, embroidery, rayon. 

Scotland: 32607, cream of tartar; 
32622f, molasses, black, thick, heavy; 
32607, tartaric acid. 

South Africa: 32684, cotton piece | 
| goats; 32614, flash lights; 32684, hosiery. | 
silk. 

Spain: 32583, tires and tubes, auto- 
mobiles; 32583, tools and industrial ac- 
cessories. 

Straits Settlements: 32615, ampli- 
fiers for phonographs and radios; 32615, 
| adding machines; 32615, dry batteries; 
| 32615, electric pickups; 32615, radio 
phonograph attachments. 

Switzerland: 32624f, breakfast cere- 
als; 32623f, canned fish, fruit, and vege- 
tables; 32624f, canned foods; 32624f, 
| coffee; 32624f, flour; 32624f, grain, es- | 
pecially wheat; 32603, medicinal and | 
pharmaceutical preparations; 32624f, 
rice. 

Venezuela: 32685, bathing’ suits; | 
32685, garters; 32685. hats, for men and | 
boys; 32685, hosiery; 32577, motion pic- 





| 
| 
| 





Committee’s testimony, the minority as- |- 


Investigation & Suspension No. 3117, Elim- 
ination of routes on livestock from 
Texas to Central and western points, 
September 6, San Antonio, Examiner 
Fleming. 

No. 21107. City of St. Paul v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad et al. Septem- 
ber 7, St. Paul, Minn., Examiners John- 
ston and Crowley. 


No. 20993. Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 
v. Arkansas Railroad et al., September 7, 
Memphis, Examiner Pyle. 

No. 21003. State of North Dakota, doing 
business as State Mill & Elevator Asso- 
ciation v. Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road et al, September 10, Minneapolis, 
Examiners Johnston and Crowley. 

No. 20839. Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sa- 
bine v. International-Great 
Northern Railroad et al., September 14, 
Houston, Examiner Fleming. 

Finance No. 6817. Application of Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad to acquire control 
of St. Louis Southwestern Railway and-or 
Kansas City Southern Railway by pur- 
chase of capital stock, September 17, 
Dallas. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3127 and 
first, second and third supplements. 
Hosiery from Southern points to points 
in southern, official and western classifi- 
cation territories, September 17, Atlanta, 
Examiners Hill and Glenn. 

No. 18062. Mobile Chamber of Commerce 
and Business League v. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Railway et al., September 17, Mo- 
bile, Ala., Examiner Pyles. 

No. 21117. Mississippi Valley Farm Equip- 
ment Association et al. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al., September 18, St. 
Louis, Examiners Carney and Mackey. 

No. 20743 and Sub 1. Midwest Wool Trade 
Association v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road et al., September 18, Chicago, Ex- 
aminers Johnston and Crowley. 

No. 21031 and Sub 1. Corporation Commis- 

sion of Oklahoma et al. v. Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., Sep- 

tember 18, McAlester, Okla., Examiner 

Fiedler. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3088 and 
first, second and third supplements. Cans, 
iron, steel or tin, in Illinois and Western 
Trunk Line territories and between those 
territories and central territory, Septem- 
ber 20, Chicago, Examiners Johnston and 


Railway 





I. C. C. Announces Action 
Taken in Finance Cases 


_The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced action taken by Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested cases on its fi- 
nance docket as follows: 

Supplemental report and order in Finance 


Fae Nos. 6843 and 6844 (1) authorizing 
| the 


I Kansas City & Grandview Railway 
Company to issue $3,000,000 of first-mort- 
gage guaranteed gold bonds, series A, said 
bonds to be sold in blocks of $100,000 or 
multiples thereof, from time to time, to 
and including September 30, 1931, at not 
less than 96.05 per cent of par and accrued 
interest from the last interest-payment 
date, and the proceeds used to finance the 


cost of constructing 13.24 miles of railroad’ 


in Jackson County, Mo., terms and condi- 


{tions prescribed; (2) authorizing the Kan- 


sas City Southern Railway Company to as- 


| sume obligation and liability, as guarantor 


and otherwise, in respect of the payment of 
the principal of and interest on $3,000,000 
of Kansas City & Grandview Railway Co. 


| first-mortgage guaranteed gold bonds, series 


A; and (3) authorizing the acquisition by 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Com- 
pany of control of the railway and property 
of the Kansas City & Grandview Railway 
Company, under lease, approved. 


Additional news of rail- 
roads will be found on 


v. 


Kansas City Southern Railway; 


No. 


20672, Sub 1, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v. Missouri, Kansas, Texas Rail- 


road, 


September 


Mahaffie. 


No. 17000, Part 
gation, 


Furniture, 
October 9, San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; 


17, 


5. 


Dallas, 


Director 


Rate Structure Investi- 
October 3, Seattle; 
October 15, 


October 22, Kansas City, 


Mo.; October 30, Atlanta; November 19, 
New York, before Commissioner Lewis 
and Attorney Examiner Barclay. 


Exports of Soft Coal 
Increased in June 


Anthracite Shipments Were 
Smaller Than in May. 


While United States exports of an- 
thracite were decreasing in June from 
the level set in May, coke and bitu- 
minous coal exports were increasing, ac- 
cording to a statement just made public 


by the Minerals Division, Department of | V 
The statement follows in|! 


Commerce. 
full text: 


During June, 1928, the United States 
exported 209,375 tons of anthracite 
;valued at $2,200,716, 1,276,843 tons of 
bituminous valued at $5,192,895, and 
68,938 tons of coke valued at $408,222. | 
In May the exportation amounted to 
| 266,310 tons of anthracite, 1,144,425 of 
bituminous and 89,191 of coke, showing 
increases in bituminous and a small de- 
cline in anthracite and coke exports. 


The Ohio customs district handled the 
largest share of the June exportation, 
and large consignments were shipped | 
also from the Rochester, Buffalo, St. 
Lawrence, and Michigan districts. 

As usual, the largest shipments went | 
to Canada, which took 206,697 tons of 
anthracite, 1,140,725 of bituminous and 
121,576 of coke. Most of the remainder 
of the anthracite exports went to New- 
foundland and Labrador, and the bulk 
of the remaining coke shipments were 
| divided among France, Germany and 
| Cake. The largest shipments of bitu- 
| minous coal, after those to Canada, were 
27,779 tons to Cuba, 18,709 to the 
French West Indies, 16,900 to Italy, 
11,777 to Egypt, and 11,663 to Brazil. 
Bunker shipments during June took 
322,232 tons of coal. 

June imports of anthracite totaled 
26,970 tons, of which 26,891 tons came 
from the United Kingdom and the re- 
mainder from Canada. Receipts of du- 
tiable bituminous, all from Canada, to- 
taled 20,781 tons, while free imports 
came to 5,778 tons, of which 5,326 came 
ifrom Japan and the remainder from the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and one ton 
from European Russia. Coke to the 
amount of 8,516 tons were received 
during the month, 2,992 from Belgium, 
2,789 from the United Kingdom, 1,553 
from Canada and the remainder from 
the Netherlands and Mexico. 


Sale of English Wool 
At Bradford Is Slow 


English weol is selling slowly at the 
Bradford wool market, according to a} 
cablegram from Consul Thompson to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 





| little business in tops and yarn 


full text of the statement made 
by the Department follows: 


public 


Commission 


Rate complaints made public August 
4 by the Interstate Commerce Commis< 
sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 21184. Maine Central Railroad and 
Boston & Maine Railroad v. Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad. Request Commission to 
prescribe just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions of joint rates retroactive to July 
1, 1928. Present division of many of the 
joint rates are the result of an agreement 
between the Maine Central and defendant 
which expired by limitation on that date 
and the complainants states that while they 
have endeavored to secure a readjustment 
{the defendant has declined to make any 
adjustment in their favor. 
| No. 21185. Budlong Pickle Co., of Chi- 
'eago v. Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on dill 
weed and cucumbers in brine from Farm- 
ington, Iowa, to Chicago. Claims repara- 
tion of $500. 

No. 21186. Washington Building Lime 
Company, of Baltimore, Md. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Asks Commission to 
|prescribe reasonable rates on lime from 
|Engle (Bakerton), W. Va., to Hopewell, 
a. Claim reparation. 

No. 21186, Sub 1. Washington Building 
| Lime Co., of Baltimore v. Baltimore & Ohio 
| Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
jlime from Engle (Bakerton), W. Va., to 
| destinations on the Indian Creek Valley 
Railway made on a combination on Indian 
} Creek, Pa. Claims reparation. 

No. 21187. C. O. Dawson, of Blair, Nebr. 
|v. Chicago & North Western Railway. Asks 
Commission to order establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on empty tin cans from Chi- 





| cago and Chicago zoned territory to Blair, 


Claims reparation. 


and, al- 
though prices have shown no appreci- 
able change the past week, there is a 
weakening tendency. Demand for piece 


| goods is only fair. 


Of International Renown 


he TYRAKE 


HOTEL 4 CHICAGO 
Yet It Costs No More 


eA MODERATENESS of rates 
which will surprise you—as little 
as $5.00 a day single rooms with 
bath or $6.00 a day double rooms 
with bath. These same rates have 
always prevailed. 


Unexcelled food and service. 
Undoubtedly the finest location of 
any metropolitan hotel. On the 
shore of Lake Michigan and yet 
within short walking distance of 
business and theatrical districts. 

THE DRAKE is under the 
famous BLACKSTONE man- 
agement, known the world over. 
Write for illustrated book edition “A” 


The Drake, Lake Shore Drive 
and Michigan Ave., Chicago 








almost 60 per cent since pre-war years 
and now have an annual value ranging | 
from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


but in the recent preceding years they 
were considerably higher than those 
earned on agricultural capital. 


ing plants; 32582, 
steam fittings. 
New Zealand: 


32582 


| 
| 


radiators; 
\ 


Page 7. | English wool is selling slowly at Brad- 


ford due to resistance of the users of 
manufactures to quoted rates. There is 


Yugoslavia: 
hours. 


watt 





tures. 
32611, meters, 


| 


52593, medicinal prepa- 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WiTHouT COMMENT 


ARE PRESENTED blbikkin, bKING 
By THe Unirep States Dairy 


ie Exchange 


Assets and Cover 
Of Bank of Greece 
Said to Be Adequate 


Commercial Attache 
presses Confidence in Abil- 
ity of Institution to Sta- 
bilize Drachma. 


The assets and gold cover of the new 
Bank of Greece, which began operations 
on May 14, 1928, are declared by Com- 
mercial Attache Gardner Richardson, 
Athens, to be more than sufficient to 
maintain the stability of the drachma in 
relation to gold, according to a- state- 
ment made public by the Department of 
Commerce Agust 3. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The most important feature of the 
program of financial reconstruction 
adopted by the Greek coalition cabinet 
early in 1927, was the stabilization of 
the drachma. In order to secure the re- 
quired funds for this stabilization, the 
Greek Government, early in 1927, re- 
quested the support and authorization 
of the League of Nations for the flota- 
tion of a foreign loan. The Financial 
Commission of the League of Nations, 
after carefully investigating the financial 
condition of Greece, authorized the flota- 
tion on condition that the privilege of 
issuing bank notes should be tranferred 
from the National Bank of Greece to a 
new institution, to be known as the Bank 


of Greece and that a foreign “observer” 


be appointed by the League of Nations. 

The new bank was organized in No- 
vember, 1927, and started its operations 
on May 14, 1928. The drachma was sta- 
bilized on the same date. 
providing for the stabilization and the 
opening of the bank was signed by the 


cabinet on May 12, 1928, and reads as| 


follows: 
Provisions of Decree. . 
“Article 1. The pure gold contained 


in the drachma which will hereafter be | 
in force as the monetary unit of Greece, | 


as follows: 51,212.87 


is hereby fixed 


drachmas are equal to 1,000 grams of} 


pure gold, and each drachma is equal to 


10/512.1287 of one gram of pure gold, to} 


0.01952634 grams. (This makes the new 
par value of the drachma equal to 1.2977 
cents.) 

“Article 2. The operation of the Bank 


of Greece and it obligations to exchange | 


its bank notes for foreign exchange are 
to begin on May 14, 1928.” 
The newly founded Bank of Greece, im- 


mediately after its opening on May 14, | 


1928, issued the following circular. 
“In consideration of Article 5 of the 


Statutes of this Bank, and of the De-} 


cree of May 12, 1928, re fixation of the 
pure gold content of the drachma, we 


ereby announce thai the “exchange on! 


London is the foreign exchange which 
this Bank is obliged to sell and buy at 
the following rate, according to Article 
5 of its Statutes. 
Parity of Pound Sterling. 
*}. 


to the drachma, in accordance with the 
pure gold content of the drachma pro- 


vided by the Decree of May 12, 1928, is| 


hereby fixed as foliows: One pound 
sterling—375 drachmas. 


“2. The rate at which the Bank is 


obliged to sell and buy the above ex-} 


change is fixed as foilows: , 

“Selling: 375 drachmas to the pound 
sterling, plus a maximum of 0.667 per 
cent, or 2.50 drachmas, representing the 
transportation cost of gold from Athens 
to London. 

“Buying: 
sterling, minus a maximum of 0.667 per 
cent, or 2.50 drachmas, representing the 
transportation cost of gold from London 
to Athens.” 

This method of stabilization has not 
disturbed current transactions. It has 
merely confined the fluctuations of the 
drachma between a minimum buying rate 
of 372.50 to the pound sterling and a 
maximum selling rate of 377.50. 

Statement of Bank. 

As cover for the stabilization, the pro- 

ceeds of the 3,000,000,000 drachmas 


‘stabilization loan floated in London in} 


January, 1928 (at 6 per cent interest and 
issued at 92) were used. The assets and 
liabilities transferred to the Bank of 
Greece, according to the Bank’s state- 
ment of May 14, 1928, are as follows: 
Cover for Curencq. 

Drachmas 
Assets: : 
Gold, bullion and bars.... 
Foreign gold exchange 
Other foreign exchange . 
Commercial bills 
Debt of Government 
RUE G5 eee ecs aeus : 


876,306,261 
3,191,081,165 
9,827,590 
49,999,309 
3,759,525,381 
42,938,226 
Total 2... 7,929,677,932 
Liabilities: 
Capital 
Banknotes circulation 
Deposits and current accounts: 
Government, 666,738,254; 
Banks, 964,587,723; Other, 
891,430,859 .. 2,522,756,836 
Liabilities in foreign curren- 
cies: Gold exchange, 103,- 
383,316; Other exchange, 
9,827,590 
Other liabilities 


400,000,000 
4,863,352,808 


113,210,906 
30,357,382 


...++ 7,929,677,932 
The statutes of the Bank of Greece 
provide a cover for the currency in cir- 


culation of not less than 50 per cent in| 


gold and gold exchange. According to 
the bank’s statement for May 14, 1928, 
the actual cover was equivalent to 81.51 
per cent of the bank-note circulation, and 
to 53.67 per cent of the bank-note circu- 
lation plus the deposits and current ac- 
counts, as shown in the following table: 

Gold (bullion and bars), 876,306,261; 
gold exchange (net), 3,087,697,849; total, 
8,964,004,110 drachmas; bank-note cir- 
culation, 4,863,352,807; deposits and cur- 
rent accounts, 2,522,756,836; total, 7,386,- 
109,643 drachmas. 

The bank’s assets and gold cover are 
believed to be more than sufficient to 
ensure the realization of its aim, which 
is the maintenance of the stability of the 
drachma in relation to gold. The level 
at which the drachma was stabilized is 
generally considered as representing its 
actual present value. The stabilization 
of Greek currency is an important step 
in assisting Greece to recover from the 
financial uncertainties of the last six 
years. 


Santa Fe Line Asks Power 
To Act as Intervenor 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, which recently applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway, stating 
that it hoped to acquire the stock con- 
trolled by an English note holders’ pro- 


Ex: | 


The decree | 


The parity of the pound sterling | 


375 drachmas to the pound | 
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State Banks 


New Rates Are Recommended on Steel 


Between Points 


Report of Examiner to I. C. 


in Northeast Territory 


C. Is First Issued Under Pro- 


visions of Hoch-Smith Resolution. 


der the provisions of the resolution it 
|is the duty of the Commission to dis- 
tribute the burden of all rates on sound 
economic principles and to give to the 
general public the benefit of competitive 
rates on freight from all producing dis- 
tricts; that it contemplates the develop- 
ment of industry and that no commodity 
shall bear an unfair portion of the trans- 
portation burden. , 
The task assigned to the Commission 
by the resolution is to distribute the 
burden of the transportation charges 
| equitably “as between the various locali- 
| ties and parts of the country, the vari- 
ous classes of traffic, and the various 
| ctases and kinds of commodities,” hav- 
| ing due regard to the natural and proper 
| development of the country as a whole 
and to the maintenance of an adequate 
system of transportation. It is evident 
that in the accomplishment of this task 
the principle of what the traffic can or 
will bear is a facor which must be given 
due weight. 
{ Conclusions: The record leaves no 
doubt as to the need and the desirability 
of a thorough revision of the rate struc- 
| ture here under investigation. Aside 
| from any question of reasonableness of 
the present rates, there is disclosed an 
utter lack of consistency and orderly 
arrangement, accompanied by many in- 
stances of unlawful prejudice and pref- ! 
erence which should be removed. The 
failure of the present rates to meet the 
requirements of the Jaw in this respect 
was alleged or conceded generally by 
both shippers and carriers. The various | 
proposals submitted, although differing | 
| widely as to the rate level, are in each} 
instance designed to remove inconsist- | 
|encies and to produce a more harmoni- 
ous rate structure. 





| Uniform Level of Rates 
Said to Be Desirable 


The evidence is percuasive that, with 
certain exceptions to be discussed here- ! 
after, rates on manufactured steel should } 
be on a uniform level throughout the 
| territory under consideration. It is ob- 
vious that except where appreciable dif- | 
ferences in traffic and transportation 
conditions appear a uniform rate level 
| is required if undue prejudice and pref- 
erence are to be avoided, particularly in | 
view of the keenly competitive conditions | 
| existing in the steel industry. Between 
| the Mississippi River and New England 
there is little or no showing that such 
differences exist to an extent that would 
justify different rate levels. 

The evidence on this subject is not ex- 
tensive. Cost of construction is heavier | 
and operating conditions are more severe 
in trunk-line than in central territory 
'due to the mountain ranges which trav- 
erse the former; but this disadvantage 
of the trunk lines is probably fully com- 
pensated by their greater traffic density. 
The average levels of steel rates in the 
two territories seem to be nearly the| 
same although in the present state of the 
rate structure it is impossible to deter- 
mine this accurately. It is noteworthy 
that the basic scale proposed by the 
trunk lines is lower for the distances over 
which the heaviest traffic moves than the 
scale proposed by the central carriers 
! generally, although slightly higher than 
that proposed by the Illinois rate com- 
mittee lines, 

That the needed rate revision should be; 
based on a distance scale or scales is go 
strongly indicated by the record as to re- 
quire little discussion. The majority of 
the proposals submitted by both shippers 
and carriers took that form. The most 
important exception was the proposal of 
the carriers to retain the McGraham per- 
; centage formula in constructing inter- 
territorial rates. In support of this pro- 
posal the carriers say that the McGra- 
ham system has stood the test of almost 
50 years with less attack and criticism 
than any other adjustment in the coun-} 
try, and that it offers the only possible 
| and feasible means of constructing inter- 
territorial rates. 


Large Shippers Oppose 
McGraham System 


However, in this proceeding represen- 
tatives of some of the largest shippers 
strongly opposed its retention and none 
of them appeared in its defense. It is 
possible that this, or some similar = 

| 











mula, would be desirable in making rates 
between two territories having different 
intraterritorial rate structures, but if 
|the same system of rate making and 
the same general rate level is to prevail 
in each, the necessity for such a con- 


{necting link disappears. i 


As previously indicated, opinions dif- 
fered widely on the question of the meas- 
ure of the basic scale. They ranged 
from the fifth-class c. f. a. scale pro- 
posed by the central carriers for appli- 
cation within their territory to the Coak- | 
ley scale proposed by the United States 
Steel Corporation for general applica- 
tion, except within New England. | 

The proposals of the carriers, if} 
adopted, would result generally in in- 
creasing the present rate level. Those 
of the shippers for the most part con- 
template reductions, and some of them 
would make heavy inroads into the car- 
rier’s revenues from the steel trafic. | 
Calculations based on the tonnage mov- |! 
ing during the revenue test of 1925 show | 
the annual revenue changes which would | 
result from the application of the 15110! 
scale and under the Coakley scale as 
follows: 

Under the 15110 Scale: 

Within Central Territory 

Within Trunk-Line Territory 

From Central to Trunk-Line 





From Trunk-Line to Central ........ ....e:ee.: 


From Central to New England 
From Trunk-Line to New England ... 


Under Coakley Scale: 
Within Central Territory 


Within Trunk-Line Territory ............. 


From Central to Trunk-Line 
From Trunk-Line to Central 


From Central to New England .......... CeCe 


From Trunk-Line to New England 


Total loss 
___* Gain. 


tective committee, has now filed an ap-| 
plication to the Commission for leave to | 
be substituted for the committee as an} 
intervener in the proceedings, | 

The Santa Fe states that the note 
holders’ committee has transferred to it 
all of its “rights, titles, equities and in- 
‘erests” concerned in the proceeding and 
‘hat the Santa Fe has become the sole 
»wner. thereof, in addition to the stock it 
had previously acquired, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The trunk lines estimate that the ap- 
plication within their territory of the 
scales which they propose would result 
in an annual gain in the revenue of 
$450,635. 

The carriers do not seriously argue 
that this traffic should produce more reve- 


| nue than at present but do not contend 


strenuously that no general reduction in 
the present rates is justified. They de- 


|fend the admittedly high level of the 


steel rates on the ground that the traffic 
is moving freely under those rates and 


Flotation of Loans 


Incr ease Rapidly ON | Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close | pebits to 


Netherlands Market 


Domestic and Colonial Bor- 
rowing Larger in 
First Half of 
Year. 


The decided improvement of the Neth- 
erlands as a source of capital during the 
first six months of 1928 was marked by 
the heavy increase in domestic and Neth- 
erlands colonial borrowing and a slight 
decrease in foreign borrowings, which 


that, therefore, so long as the carriers still continue at a high level, according to 
are earning less thun the statutory fair] , report from Assistant Commercial At- 


return, no reduction in the revenues from 
this source should be made. 


Many Present Rates 
Said to Be Too High 


It is the Commission’s duty in this 
proceeding to fix reasonable rates on 
steel. While the record does not war- 


| 


tache Paul S. Guinn, The Hague, made 


public by the Department of Commerce | 
in | 
in 


August 4. The statement follows 
full text: 

The Netherlands continued on a decid- 
edly increased scale its position as a 


source of capital during the first half of 


rant as great reductions as would result! the year 1928, according to Assistant 
from the application of the scales pro-| Commercial Attache Paul S. Guinn. 


posed by the shippers, it does indicate 
that many of the present rates are too 
high, A comparison of steel with other 
commodities moving at fifth-class rates 
or lower, the large and constant volume 
in which it moves, its heavy loading, the 
almost total absence of risk in connec- 
tion with its transportation, and its small 
value per weight unit, all are persuasive 
that fifth-class rates are not a proper 
basis for this commodity. 


It has been shown that the classifi- 
cation basis does not now apply on steel 
with any degree of uniformity. Com- 
modity rates lower than the correspond- 
ing fifth-class rates are to be found in 
almost all parts of official territory. 


Such rates have been prescribed or ap-} 


proved by the Commission in various 
cases. In Illinois Classification, 55 I. C. 
C. 290, decided during the period of Fed- 
eral control, .the carriers proposed to 
cancel commodity rates on steel products 
in the Illinois district and to apply fifth- 
class rates. The Director General sub- 
mitted the matter to the Commission 
under the provisions of section 8 of the 
Federal control act. 


by reverting to the commodity rate basis 
in effect prior to October 26, 1914, and 
adding the equivalent of the subsequent 
percentage increases, thus in effect dis- 
approving the fifth-class basis. 

In Iron and Steel to Virginia Cities, 
83 I. C. C. 82, the Commission found not 
justified a proposal to increase to the 
fifth-class basis commodity rates 
steel articles from Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
territories to the Virginia cities. In the 
report on further argument in Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, 89 I. C. C. 601, the Commission, re- 
versing the findings in its original report, 
found the fifth-class rate of 21.5 cents 
applying on steel articles from Pitts- 
burgh to Cleveland unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded the aggregate of 
intermediate rates of 19 cents. Finally, 
as already stated, the Commission in 
Docket 15110 prescribed for application 
on steel articles in‘ portions of central 


territory a reasonable maximum scale, | 


which for distance up to 460 miles, is 
lower than the fifth-class scale appli- 
cable in that territory. Im the case last 
mentioned the Commission said: 


“In placing these iron and steel articles | 


in the fifth class in the official classifi- 
cation the carriers have grouped them 
with many other commodities in a higher 
stage of manufacture, such as machinery, 
agricultural implements, stoves, paints, 
glassware, cereal beverages, canned 
goods, commercial oils and acids, and 
cured meats. As to a number of such 
articles the average loading is less, and 
often considerably less, than that of iron 
and steel. The loading of iron and steel 
articles probably somewhat exceeds the 
average loading of fifth-class articles, 
and the car-mile earnings are relatively 
high.” 

The 15110 scale is now the basis for 
rates in a considerable portion of central 
territory. That scale or scales modeled 
thereon are favored in this proceeding 
by shippers in the eastern producing 
districts, by the Chicago independents, 
and by the carriers in trunk-line ter- 
ritory. Its initial rate is six cents which 
is the same as that of the Crawford 
Williamson scales and of trunk-line scale 
No. 1 and one cent higher than that of 
the Hammond and Coakley scales. The 
only proposed scales whose initial rates 
vary more than one cent from that of the 
15110 scale are the Rhodehouse scale 
which starts at three cents and the Og- 
den c. f. a. fifth-class scales whose initial 
rates are. eight and ten cents, respec- 
tively. 


Objection Made 
To Rate of Progression 


One of the principal objections to the 
15110 sccale was directed against its 
rate of progression. As_ previously 
shown, it progresses unifomly after the 
first 100 miles at a rate of one cent for 
each 20 miles, or five cents for each 100 
miles. Advocates of this and similar 
scales say that commercial and com- 
petitive conditions should have no in- 
fluence in the construction of a scale; 
that the function of the scales is to pro- 
vide a measure of the relative charges 


The commission} 
recommended that the rates be revised| 


on | 








Most of Issues Are Bonds 
Borrowings from January to June of 
this year reached the total of fl. 336,136,- 
000 as compared with fl. 262,639,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1927. By far 
the greater amounts of capital raised dur- 
ing 1928 have been in the form of bonds, 


the total under this heading amounting | 


to over fl. 206,000,000 whereas shares ag- 
gregated fl. 130,000,000. 

A feature of this year’s market has 
been the very heavy increase in domestic 
and Netherlands colonial borrowings. 
Such loans in 1928 have reached a total 
of fl. 153,812,000 against only fl. 71,711,- 
000 in 1927. Foreign borrowings have 
been somewhat reduced but continue at 
a high level, amounting to fl. 183,324,000 


as compared with fl. 190,928,000 in the | 


first six months of 1927. 
Expansion of Trade Is Cause. 
The heavy increase in domestic and 


colonial borrowings is due primarily to | 


larger private emissions and reflects the 


consolidation, expansion and diversifying | O t J a 
ae yous | the tariff on materials entering into the 


of trade and industry that is taking 
place in the homeland, foreign countries 
and the Indies. Private emissions have 
reached an aggregate total of fl. 100,995,- 
000 this year alongside of fi. 40,026,000 
in the first half of 1927. Several large 
Netherlands firms have extensive hold- 
ings in plants and factories abroad, and 
a consolidation of interests of two very 


large domestic organizations was re-| 


cently completed, while diversification of 
crops in the Indies is being carried out 
by certain plantation companies. 
Domestic provincial and municpal 
loans also increased during the first half 
of 1928 amounting to fl. 51,816,000 as 
compared with fl. 31,685,000 in 1927. 


Germany continues by far the heaviest | 


foreign seeker of capital in the Nether- 
lands market, total issues to this country 
amounting to fl. 103,800,000 or over 55 
per cent of the total of all loans ex- 
tended to foreign countries. Belgium 
with but fl, 17,195,000, Denmark wtih fi. 
11,875,000 and the United States with fi. 
11,815,000 stand next in the order given. 
Argentina, France, Sweden, and several 
other countries also resorted to the 
Netherlands market for relatively small 
amounts. 


‘ 


Status of State Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 


The following changes in the State 
bank membership ~* the Federal reserve 
system, together with a iist of banks to 
which permission was granted to ex- 
ercise trust powers, for the week ending 
August 2, were announced, August 3, 
br the Federal Reserve Board: 

Absorption of Nonmember: 

The Franklin Bank and Trust Co., Newark, 
N. J., has absorbed the Washington Trust 
Co., Newark, J., a nonmember, and 
changed its title to Franklin-Washington 
Trust Co. 

Voluntary Withdrawals: 

Bellevue Savings & Trust Co., Bellevue, 
Pa. . 
Nicholson Bank & Trust Co., Union, S. C. 
Consolidated with National Bank: 

First State Bank, White Deer, Tex. (Con- 
solidated with and under title of First Na- 
tional Bank of White Deer, Tex.). 

Authorized to Accept Drafts and Bills of 
Exchange up to 100 Per cent of Capital and 
Surplus: 

Merchants National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 

Permission Granted to Exercise Trust 
Powers: 

Gloucester National 
Mass. 

Prospect National Bank, Trenton, N. J. 

City National Bank, Dayton, Ohio. 

Clifton Forge National Bank, Clifton 
Forge, Va. (Supplemental.) 

First National Bank, Chanute, Kans. 

First National Bank, Q@smond, Nebr. 


Bank, Gloucester, 


Extra Session of Congress 


To Revise Tariff Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
shortly after next March 4, so that the 
week can be completed by Congress be- 
fore the hot weather of next summer. 
Both major political parties have prom- 


to be made for the transportation in-| jsed revision of the tariff. 


Bi xccateepeaeatices pap achat aad a hata 


Loss Gain 
$2,153,994 
950,209 
754,571 
214,589 
mee 
*110,857 


$3,768,111 


$6,404,057 
3,234,389 
3,159,365 
2,255,392 
676,918 
687,850 


. $16,417,971 


volved in hauls of different lengths; that 
the influence of terminal costs and of 
local or way-freight service disappears 
at approximately 100 miles; and that 
there are no logical reason exists for 
charging less for the fourth or fifth 100 
miles than for the second or third 100 
miles. 
To be continued in the issue of 
August 7. 


“The extra session should be called to 
m2et about the first of April, 1929. I 
do not care to say just at this time how 
far or in what direction the revision 
should be undertaken beyond the general 
statement that the tariff should be re- 
vised and that it should be, in my opin- 
ion, especially with reference to agricul- 
ture. There should be an increase in the 


tariff on agricultural products, on grains 
and other products of the farm brought 
in from abroad. 

Predicts General Revision. 

“Further, if we start in on the revi- 
sion of the tariff as I expect, it may 
develop into a general revision.” 

Senator Fletcher said he believed the 
agricultural schedules will be taken up 
first at an extra session after March 4. 

“I am sure that my party will be in 
favor of tariff revision,” he said, “for 
there are many irregularities, exorbitant 
rates, unfair treatments and oppressions 
in the present tariff laws. 

“I think it is probable that the agri- 
cultural schedules will be taken up first 
of all. My view is that imposing high 


Rates 
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Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 


of business August 2, as m 
Co 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs .. 

Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal , 

BMCOTORE oc cic cdi as as 

Railroad securities ..... 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) .. 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property . 

Panama Can 

Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 

Other miscellaneous .... 


This Month. 
$3,896,186.08 
5,941,012.04 
4,517,329.89 


100.53 
470,147.44 


35,527.89 
2,041,799.28 


Total ordinary 27,143,096.87 


Excess of expenditures 12,982,008.51 
Excess of expenditures . 

EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures .. 
yInterest on public debt 
Refund customs ....... 
Refund Internal revenue 
Panama Canal 

Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads .... 
War Finance Corp. .... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund 
tCivil-Service ret. fund 

Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance .. 
| D.C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 
tFor. Serv. Retirement 
| Gen. R. R. Contingent .. 


9,736,505.57 
357,242.58 
131,142.17 
2,478,828.36 
43,619.13 


1,966.59 
48,970.24 
170,109.54 
*210,485.11 
*1,207,186.95 





* 221,676.24 


Total ordinary 11,772,388.36 
| Sinking fund 2,388,700.00 
| Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. Aisteis am ranss 
TOE .. s 2,388,70.00 


Total expenditures . $14,161,088.36 


*The figures for the month include $ 


corresponding periods last year the figures 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


| Civil Service retirement and disability fund 


account of the Adjusted Service certificate 
account for any difference in amounts char 


Last Year. 


10,000,000.00 


21,762,817.98 


$13,454,384.79 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July 


ade public August 4, 1928 


rresponding 
Period 


Corresponding 

Period 
Fiseal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
9 $48,486,969.38 $54,215,336.14 
8 38,544,300.60 34,835 ,404.52 
2 §4,518,609.14 64,108,051.87 


$3,733,871.8 
1,664,571.7 
3,869,413.2 


26,000.00 
10,028,970.02 
4,114,994.98 
106,798.73 


* 10,019,359.57 
684,846.63 


242,470.02 
sae 72,482.64 


346,383.39 6,033,860.57 6,740,961.47 
1,674,663.55 


#,050,161.99 


836,632.84 


2,628.49 
eajeus 2,075,906.91 


541,807.81 


18,101,812.48 


182,001,643.32 195,732,677.27 


30,212.40 
1,873,266.88 


1,131,173.22 
18,785,216.03 


8,308,433.19 ...... a 
‘ nd 110,779,007.43 


21,300,267.20 


180,059,055.85 
16,363,393.35 15,79 
1,839,015.28 2,165,$ 
11,430,231.54 16,374,644.14 
645,061.59 708,658.90 


11,491,688.82 
368,195.83 
187,920.74 
526,321.38 
25,569.96 


*6,159.74 


7,885.32 
: *318,886.39 


3,517,047.08 | 
106,518.02] 


59,654.71 


59,654.7 *485,608.29 
18,832,809.30 


*990,530.55 


5,679.91 
2,700.73 
7,000.00 
72,580.88 


6,44 
929 
14 

72,636.88 7 
237,333,900.75 
55,436,250.00 

10,500.00 


55,446,750.00 


§,800,000.00 


8,800,000.00 


$217,032,944.47 
are included. 
1929 to date 


$292,780,650.75 


9,430 and for the fiscal year 


$68,647.76, accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


include $13,970 and $148,050.83, respectively. 


¢The amount of the appropriations available July 1, 1928, of $19,950,000 for the 


and $213,000 for the Foreign Service retire- 


|; ment fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 
30, 1933, in accordance with the procedure already established for investments for 


fund. Variations in working cash balance 
ged above. 





duties on farm products of which we are 
already producing a surplus that must 
go to foreign markets would be abso- 
lutely of no benefit to the farmer, but 


farmer’s machinery and supplies un- 
doubtedly is a burden to him. Those 
engaged in agriculture ought to be put 
on an equality, as far as possible, with 
j those in every other industry. 


“Generally speaking, there ought to be 


It can be adjusted on a competitive basis 
in a way that would be of advantage 
to our producers as well as the consum- 
ing public. 

“TI rather look for this at an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. But I believe the extra 
should and will be held, irrespective of 
Presidential election results, with these 
'two subjects for consideration and ac- 
tion, namely, tariff and farm relief. It 
looks to me as if we will have action 
on both those subjects at an extra ses- | 
sion of Congress.” ' 





Is 


iby the Bureau of Agricultural 
a thorough-going revision of the tariff. | 


| Imports of Shelled Peanuts 
From China Are Doubled 


Imports of Chinese shelled peanuts to 
the United States have more than dou- 
bled since 1927, according to ‘ cables 
from American Consuls at Tsingtao, Che- 
foo, and Tientsin just made public 
Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


Shipments of Chinese peanuts to the 


| American market during the month of | 


June, 1928, amounted to 3,028,000 pounds 
!of shelled and 309,000 pounds of un- 
shelled nuts. Shipments during June 
last year amounted to 1,430,000 pounds 
of shelled and 570,000 pounds of un- 
shelled nuts. 

Total exports from these ports to the 
American market from the beginning of 
the season on October 1, 1927 to June 
30, 1928, amounted to 41,656,000 pounds 





rs a ae 


164,276,666.57 | 


914.32 | 


208,232,944.47 | 


| Increased Debits Shown 
| To Individual Accounts 
| 


individual accounts as re- 
j ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities for the week end- 
| ‘ng August 1, announced by the Board 
| August 3, aggregated $14,493,000,.000. or 
|10.1 per cent above the total of $13,164. 
| 000,000 reported for the p: iing wees, 
|and 5.4 per cent above the total for the 
; week ending August 3, 1927. 

| Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
| which figures have been published weekly 
|since January 1919 amounted to about 
| $13,746,064,000, as compared with $12,- 
| 406,986,000 for the preceding week and 
$12,983,547,000 for the week ending Au- 
jgust 8, 1927. 


| 


| Foreign Exchange 


| New York, Aug. 4.—The Federai Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified to 
Treasury the fol- 


|the Secretary of the 
| lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency ior tie 
purpose of assessment and collectivn of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertainea and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
; cable transfers payable in the fcreign eur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
| Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ? 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) . wanders 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) ... 

RUMNOW KEQOME). 6 ciiccevscs secu Oe 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) . 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

| Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

| Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pescta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai teel) 

| China (Tientsin tael) . 
China {Hong Kong dollar) 

| China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Ticntsin or Peiyang dollar) 
| China (Yuan dollar) : 

| india (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ’ ‘ 

| Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 

; Canad. (dollar) bi 

| Cuba (peso) ; ; 

| Mexico (peso) 

| Newfoundland (dollar) 

| Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) . 

| Chile (peso) 

| Urucuay (peso) 

| Colombia (peso) 

| of shelled and 6,347,000 pounds of un- 
shelled nuts as compared with 50,194,000 
pounds of shelled and 14.579,000 pounds 
| of unshelled nuts during the correspond- 
; Ine nine months last season, 

| The Tsingtao peanut sexsen was closed 
iby the end of July and no quotations 
| were being made on the exchange for 
| peanuts’ c. i. f. Seattle. No export busi- 
ness of importance was done during the 
month and there was practically no in- 
terest manifested by either the United 
States or Europe at the end of June, 


02.5166 
3.9091 


40.1309 
17.4378 
05.2324 
11.1710 
Vad 

00.6105 
16.4335 


Gunp owder More 


Important Than Sugar? 


For generations the watchword of 
pioneers and patriots has been: Trust 
in God and keep your powder dry! 


But of late years security has come 
to depend on many things beside 
arms and ammunition. Food is just as 
important. And among the items of 
food necessary to the welfare of any 
nation, sugar takes a high place. In 
August, 1914, when war threatened 
to interfere with Great Britain’s food 
supply, the very first item to be taken 
under government control was sugar. 


What is the sugar situation of the 
United States today? We require 
annually about 614 million tons, of 
which we produce less than one mil- 
lion tons. We use each year over 514 
million tons of cane sugar and of this 
we grewlastyear incontinental United 


States only 90,000 tons, or less than 
2 percent! Ifwe were as dependent 
upon imports for wheat or livestock 
as we are for sugar, the condition 
would likely be viewed as a serious 
national emergency. 


The possibility of growing all, or 
a large part, of our cane sugar within 
the United States proper has been 
the subject of much controversy. 
Certainly this country should grow 
every pound of sugar it can economi- 
cally produce. To this end the 
undersigned companies are devoting 
millions in capital and the energies 
of an organization thoroughly versed 
in modern sugar-producing methods, 
and have already in operation a tre- 
mendousdevelopment. Anillustrated 
booklet describing these activities 
will be sent on request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 
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Trade Marks 


Court Is Empowered to Enjoin Sale 


Of Intoxic 


> 


Decree of Personal 
Restraint Issued 


Order Interprets Broadly Sec- 
tion 23 of National Pro- 
hibition Act. 


UNItep STATES OF AMERICA, COMPLAIN- 
ANT-APPELLEE, V. IDA Rosorr, LENA 
SCHULTZ, DOING BUSINESS UNDER TRADE 
NAME AND STYLE OF ‘“THE PATRICIAN,” 
DEFENDANTS-APPELLANTS. CIRCUIT 


Court oF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND | 


CIRcuIrT. s 

The proof of violations of the National 
Prohibition Act upon or in connection 
with certain particular premises, the 
court found, showed a course of con- 
duct which the act denominates a 
nuisance. There was also ample proof, 
it was stated, of an intention of the de- 
fendants to continue a business of the 
same character even though the particu- 
lar premises should be padlocked. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
Section 23 of the National Prohibition 
Act was sufficiently broad to authorize 
the lower court to issue a personal in- 
junction against the defendants from 
taking or accepting orders, or from sell- 
ing intoxicating liquor anywhere within 
the jurisdiction of the court. 

The lower court was justified, it was 
held, is enjoining the defendants from 
continuing the business in general within 
the jurisdiction as well as enjoining them 
from maintaining a nuisance at the par- 
ticular premises. 

Before Manton, 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 
of the statement of 


The full text 


Hand, follows: 


Appeal from the District Court of the | 
Southern District | 


United States for the 

of New York. 

Suit by the United 
complaint verified 

agai Ida Rosoff and Lena Schultz 

for abatement of liquor nuisance on 

premises No. 353 Riverside Drive, Bor- 


States under bill 
of July 23, 1927, 
‘gainst 


ough of Manhattan, and also for an in- |} 
them from taking | 


junction restraining 
or accepting orders for the sale of and 
from selling intoxicating liquor on said 
premises or anywhere else in the South- 
ern District of New York, The decres 
closed the premises in question for three 


months and enjoined the defendants from ! 


soliciting, or taking, or accepting orders 
for the sale of, or selling, possessing ov 
keeping intoxicating liquor on said 
premises, or anywhere else in the South- 
ern District of New York. From the 
portion of the decree which enjoined the 
defendants from soliciting, or taking, or 
accepting orders for the sale of, or 
“selling, possessing or keeping intoxi- 
cating liquor . . . anywhere else in the 
Southern District of New York,” de- 
fendants appeal. Affirmed. 


Swan and Augustus } 


the case and the | 
opinion of the court, delivered by Judge , 


' 
| Prohibition Act at other places than 353 
| Riverside Drive. Section 23 provides: 
| “That any person who shall, with in- 
tent to effect a sale of liquor, by him- 
| self, his employe, servant, or agent, for 
| himself or any person, company, or cor- 
poration, keep or carry around on his 
person, or ina vehicle, or other convey- 
ance whatever, or leave in a place for 
| another to secure, any liquor, or who 
| shall travel to solicit, or solicit, or take, 
or accept orders for the sale, shipment, 
or delivery of liquor in violation of this 
title is guilty of a muisance and may be 
restrained by injunction, temporary and 
| permanent, from doing or continuing to 
do any of said acts or things. 

“In such proceedings it shall not be 
necessary to show any intention on the 
part of the accused to continue such 
violations if the action is brought within 
60 days following any such violation of 
the law. 

“For removing and selling property 
in enforcing this 
be entitled to charge and receive the 


same fee as the sheriff of the countv! 


would receive for levying upon and sell- 
ing property under execution, and for 
closing the premises and keeping them 
closed a reasonable sum shall be allowed 
by the court. 

“Any violation of this title upon any 
leased premises by the lessee or oc- 
cupant thereof shall, at the option of 
the lessor, work a forfeiture of the 
lease.” 

Section of the Prohibition Act 
provides among other things that ‘on 


99 


finding that the material allegations of | 


the petition are true, the court shall 
order that no liquors shall be manufac- 
; tured, sold bartered, 
room, house, building, boat, vehicle, 
structure or place, or any part thereof.” 


By reason of this language of Section | 


22 it is contended that proceedings af- 
fecting the use of property adjudged a 
nuisance, with the ancillary injunctive 
| the use of that property. Moreover, 
} is said from this to follow that Section 
| 23 can have no application to persons 
| violating the Act upon or in connection 
with premises declared to be a nuisance 
and that Section 23 was only aimed at 
the itinerant purveyors of Mquor. 


Section 23 Not Limited 
To Itinerant Persons 


injunction relates to the illegal use of | 
; property in cases where a nuisance is 
abated and without more persons selling 


liquor could not be generally enjoined | 


from selling liquor elsewhere. But it 
by no means follows that Section 23 is 
limited to itinerant persons and such 
! an interpretation seems to be in contra- 
| diction of its language. It subjects to 
injunction “any person who shall, with 
| intent to effect a sale of liquor, by him- 
self, his employe, servant or agent, for 
{himself or any person, : 


act the officer shall! 


or stored in such | 


| relief, are limited to acts in relation to} 
it | 


keep} 


Party Held at Place 


Of Defendant 
On April 23, 1 Aileen Weller, a 
detective, who was employed by persons 


} or carry around on his person, or in a 
| vehicle, or other conveyance whatever, | 
or leave in a place for another to se-| 
cure, any liquor, or who shall travel to | 
solicit, or solicit, or take, or accept or-| 
dets for the 
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Pe 


ants Within Its Jurisdiction 


> cnsatinaeanasitnitemennninsi 
‘Place of Business 
Said to Be Nuisance 


Lower Tribunal Is Upheld in) 


| 


| 


Injunction Extending Be- 
yond Premises. 


tended, as well as the general proof} 
that there were drunken people coming 


| 


Prohibition 


Index and Digest 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 

SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 

employed in ljbraries and filed for reference. 


PROHIBITION: National Prohibition Act: Section 23: Nuisances: Injunc- 

tions: Violations at Particular Premises: Authority to Enjoin Sale Any- 
where Within Jurisdiction—Where proof of violations of National Prohibi- 
tion Act upon or in connection with particular premises shows course of 
conduct which Act denominates a nuisance; and there is ample proof of 
intention of defendants to continue business of same character, held: Section 
283 of Act is broad enough to authorize District Court to enjoin personally 
the defendants from taking or accepting orders, or from selling intoxicating 
liquor anywhere within the jurisdiction of the court; and the court is justi- 
fied in enjoining defendants from continuing business in general as well as 
enjoining them from maintairing nuisance at particular premises.—United 





| from the premises on various occasions, | 

that customers were heard complaining 
lof bad liquor they got there and that} 
| the*place was noisy and troublesome to, 
| the neighborhood. 

In other words, the 
|shown to have been personally, or| 
'through their agents, engaged in con- 
ducting a business in which they fre- 
quently took orders for the sale of} 
liquor in violation of the Act. It is 
| such a business, and not the premises 
No. 353 Riverside Drive, which Section 
23 denominates a nuisance. When men} 
take orders for supper parties at which | 
liquor is served they may be, as it were, 
automatically, enjoined from continuing | 
to do this anywhere if suit is brought 
| within 60 days. The proof here supplies | 
'ample evidence of an intention to con-| 
tinue a business of the same character. 
It was, therefore, as justifiable to enjoin 
the defendants under Section 23 from} 
continuing the business in general as 
|to enjoin them from maintaining the, 
nuisance of 353 Riverside Drive under | 

different from an in-| 


Section 22. 

The case is 
junction to restrain a repeated tres-| 
pass on Blackacre. The Court would} 
have no reason on proof of such} 
trespasses on Blackacre to restrain 
the person committing them from tres- 
passing at Whiteacre. But here we} 
| have defendants engaging in a business! 
in which the frequent sale of liquor has 
played a part. There is no reason to, 
suppose that the business will stop be-| 
cause it cannot be conducted at the old! 
situs, while there is every reason to hold 
that there is danger of its continuance | 
elsewhere. The power to enjoin de-| 
ifendants from continuing the illegal | 
acts anywhere within the territorial 
jurfsdiction of the court is granted by 
; Section 23. 

We have already held in the recent 
ease of United States v. McCrory that 
a waiter in a “speakeasy” taking orders 


defendants are 


| 
| 
} 





It is true that under Section 22, the!to sell whisky might be enjoined gen- 


erally, and we can see no reason to 
change the view there expressed. 
Decree affirmed. 
July, 1928. 


| 


} 


‘Mark ‘Naborhood’ 


| 
} 
j 
| 


Is Declared Not to Be Con- 
fusing With Name ‘“‘Nabor- 
hood Stores, Inc.” 


On Coffee Allowed | 


States v. Rosoff et al., ete. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1428, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Validity: Folding Cameras.—Claim 2, Patent 1195976, directed 

to means for automatically winding film in a folding camera step by 
step to prevent double exposure, said means consisting of folding members 
located partly on the camera body and partly on the hinged front, and 
varying from prior art only in that it had different forms of levers and 
different connections to the shutters amounting to only an inverse arrange- 
ment of parts, held: Claim is invalid.—Osteen v. Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 
1428, Col. 6 (Volume IIT). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Folding Cameras.—Where claim 2, Patent 
1195976, covered means for automatically winding film in a folding 
camera, consisting of folding means located partly on the camera body and 
partly on the hinged front; and defendant’s device was not equipped with 
folding means but used a solid lever pivoted to the body, and the “means” 
was not carried partly by the hinged front, held: Defendant’s device did not 
infringe.—Osteen v. Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. (Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1428, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Validity: Steel Wool to Remove Flue Impurities—Claims 1-6, 

Patent 1509674, for method and apparatus for removing soot and grease 
from oven vapors by passing the vapors through a filter of steel wool, held: 
Not anticipated by prior art showing the use of steel wool to filter blast 
furnace gases on ground that the uses were nonanalogous; nor by the use 
of mineral wool asbestos, hair, etc., to remove gases from oven vapors.— 
Akme Flue, Inc., v. The Aluminite Flexible Flue Cap Co., Inc. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 142%, 
Col. 4 (Volume IIT). 


RADE MARKS: Registration: ““Naborhood”: “Naborhood Stores, Inc.”.— 

Where the applicant’s mark did not constitute all or a substantial part 
of opposer’s firm name of “Naborhood Stores, Inc.,” and opposer dealt in 
merchandise of every kind while applicant dealt only in goods such as 
coffee, held: Applicant was entitled to registration of “Naborhood,” with 
the words, “Has a Friendly Flavor.’—Naborhood Stores, Inc., v. Keystone 
Grocery & Tea Co. (Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office, 1928.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1428, Col. 3 (Volume III). 


SE sees, 
Patent on Use of Steel Wool for Filtering 
Gases from Kitchen Oven Held to Be Valid 


Process of Removing Metallic Dust from Smoke of Blast 
Furnace Found to Be No Anticipation. 


AKME Five, INC., PLAINTIFF-APPEL-| to give them maximum efficiency for 
LANT, Y. THE ALUMINITE FLEXIBLE | subsequent use for heating or power 
Five Cap Co., INc., DEFENDANT-AP- | purposes. Kling sought a means to catch 
PELLEE. CIRCUIT CourT oF APPEALS| and hold inorganic and noncombustible 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. dust particles in blast furnace gases; and 


Avtuorizep StTaTeMeNts ONLY Ars PreseNTED HEREIN, Berna 
PuBLisHep WairHout CoMMENT By THE UNITED STATES DaILy 
—$_———— 


Patents 


Claim on Automatic Device to Operate 
Film in Camera Held to Be Not Infringed 


Patent on Apparatus 


Found to Be Closely Anticipated 


By Prior Act. 


OSTEEN, PLAINTIFF-APPELLEE, V. ANSCO 
PxHotopropucts INC., DEFENDANT-AP- 
PELLANT. CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 


The decision of the lower court in hold- 
ing claim 2 of Patent No. 1195976 valid 
and infringed was reversed, 

The claim, covering a means for au- 
| tomatically operating the film of a fold- 
ing camera step by step as each picture 
is taken, so as to prevent double ex- 
posure, and consisting of folding means 
located partly on the camera body and 
partly on the hinged front, was held to 
| be so closely anticipated by prior art 
| as to be confined to patentee’s own dis- 
: closure, and when so confined it was not 
| infringed. 
| Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Edmonds, so- 

licitors for defendant-appellant; Dena 8S. 

| Edmonds and Philip S. Hopkins, coun- 
sel. Couper & Terry, solicitors for plain- 
| tiff-appellee; Mack W. Terry, B, P. Fish- 
| burne and J. Alex Neely, counsel. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern Distri¢et of New York. 

Before Manton, L. Hand and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. The full text 
of the opinion of the court, delivered 
by Judge Augustus N. Hand, follows: 


| 

| The patent in suit relates to folding 
| cameras of the familiar type adapted to 
| take photographs upon a film rolled upon 
|reels mounted within the casing of the 
| camera and fed from the supply reel to 
| the take-up reel step by step as the pic- 
| tures are taken. There were-devices for 
| the automatic winding of the film before 
| folding cameras were in use and it had 
‘long been realized that if by reason of 
any carelessness the film was not ad- 
; vanced after operating the shutter be- 
fore another picture was taken two ex- 
posures would be made upon the same 
section of the film, and likewise if the 
film was advanced after taking the- pic- 
; ture and the operator subsequently for- 
| got that this had been done and advanced 
| it again one section of the film would be 
wasted. 


| 
| Film Is Wound 
| By Spring Motors 

To solve these inevitable difficulties 
arising from carelessness of operation, it 
had been an invention of long standing 
to provide a spring motor in box cameras 
| for winding off the film step by step and 
to release the spring motor each time the 
| shutter was operated. The U. S. Patent 
No. 506210 to RG. Barrill, issued Oc- 
|tober 10, 1893, illustrates an automatic 
| wind connected with the shutter in a box 
; camera. 
| pressed lengthwise, a disc known as the 
shutter leaf is revolved, followed by the 
| operation of a spring motor to wind off a 
section of the film. The still earlier pat- 
ent No. 417871 to H. Laney, issued De- 
;}cember 24, 1889, shows a lever in a box 
camera, the depression of which allows 


In this patent, when a lever is | 


upon the hinged front or platform and 
partly upon the casing. 

But there was lastly in the prior art 
the patent to Brauner & Rosen No, 
1253205. The application for this pat- 
ent was nearly a year before Osteen’s 
patent was applied for, so that it was 
prior art under Milburn v, Davis-Bourn- 
enville, 270 U. S. 390. This Brauner & 
Rosen patent shows a sliding rod operat- | 
jing in a guide and projecting along the 
| front of the folding camera. It is con- 
nected through the medium of a gear and 
| associated elements with the flexible wire 
| which leads to the shutter mechanism. 
The sliding rod connects the flexible wire 
with a reciprocating bell-crank lever that 
|operates the mechanism to release the 
spring motor so that the film is wound 
{upon the take-up reel. In this patent 
the mechanism connecting the releasing 
| means with the shutter are foldable and 
, they are carried partly by the body of 
;the camera and partly by the hinged 
front. 
| Such being the state of the art in re- 
{spect to devices in folding cameras for 
| an automatic wind for the film under the 
| control of the shutter, Osteen obtained 
| his patent on August 15, 1916, and has 
| secured a decision from the District 
| Court that:Claim 2 is valid and infringed. 
| (The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
| Page 3607, Vol. 1.) This claim reads as 
| follows: 


| Brauner and Rosen Device 
| Said to Be Prior Art 


| “In a camera, a body, a hinged front 
| therefor, a shutter supported on_ said 
| hinged front, a film-receiving spool ro- 
| tably mounted in said body, means nor- 
| mally tending to rotate said spool, means 
to lock said spool against rotation, means 
‘for releasing said locking means, and 
| foldable means carried partly by said 
{body and partly by said hinged front 
connecting said releasing means’ with 
said shutter for actuating the latter.” 
If the terms of this claim be taken as 
they read, the plaintiff is confronted with 
the fact that it is anticipated by Johnson 
and by Breuner & Rosen. He conse- 
quently seeks to exclude “pneumatic 
means” in interpreting the words ‘“‘fold- 
able means” so as to avoid the first 
| Johnson patents and in the same way to 
| exclude “flexible means” in order to es- 
|cape the Beyerlen & Moore patents, 
Having thius limited himself by exclu- 
sion to a rigid mechanism, he is met by 
'th> shaft of the third Johnson patent 
with is universal joint and by the rod 
| and bell-crank lever of Brauner & Rosen, 
To avoid this prior art the patentee 
'must practically confine himself to the 
‘structure specifically disclosed in_ his 
| patent.. But if he does this, the defend- 
! ant does not infringe. Its device follows 
| U. S. Patent No. 1268805 to Topliff, C. 
Bornmann and E. C. Clark. The lever 
which it uses is not foldable, for it has 


| wool as a filtering medium to catch fine 


The decree of the lower court, holding 
that the six claims of patent No. 1509674 
were infringed if valid, but that they 
were invalid, was reversed. 

The court found that the use of steel 


owning premises adjoining No. 353 River- 
side Drive, called on the defendant 
Schultz and arranged the terms of a 
contract for a wedding anniversary party 
of 28 to be held on the premises on May 
5. The question of liquor was discussed 
with Mrs. Schultz and when Mrs 
Schultz told Aileen Weller that she wouid 
arrange to get the liquor through a boot- 
legger, Mrs. Weller ordered a certain 
amount. The party was held on May 5, 
and Mrs. Weller paid $56 to Meyer, the 
manager of the place, for the liquor. 
There was liquor on the table in the 
main banquet room and cocktails made 
downstairs were served there. 

While the party was in progress, 
O’Connell, a prohibition agent, asked 
Mrs. Schultz if she could procure more 
liquor. She referred him to a gray- 
haired waiter who brought him a gallon 
for $20. Jewesson, a private detective, 
on the same occasion bought liquor twice | 
during the evening from a waiter whom 
he identified in court. Jamieson, a law- | 
yer who was acting for adjacent prop- | 
erty owners, also said that he asked Mrs. 


sale, 
livery of liquor in 
title . i 

If to 
an itinerant person who never has a 
fixed place of business, what about the 
words “solicit”? and ‘“‘take or accept or- 
ders” which immediately follow? Why 
should an injunction “semper ubique 
issue against so-called bootleggers, and 
against all others be limited to a par- 
ticular place? And why should others 
upon abandoning a place where the 
nuisance they have caused has been 
abated be able promptly to move across 


the street and go right on violating the | 


Act without the continuing restraint of 
the-injunction? Proprietors of speak- 


easies who open a_ new place as fast | cat P y 
; Fe: F S°! Commissioner of Patents follows: 
as the public authorities can close their, ~™ 


old one have been familiar figures ever 
since the Prohibition Act went into ef- 
fect and would seem to come as clearly 


; within the terms of Section 23 as the 


traveling salesman whose liquor is on 
his person or in some warehouse whence 


: , : | NABORHOOD Stores, INc. v. KEYSTONE} 
violation of this} 


shipment, or de-! 


: | 
“travel to solicit” indicates only | 


i\*Has a Friendly 
"| coffee over t 
¥Y | hood Stores, Inc.,” where it appeared the 


jname of opposer. 


{a trade mark for 


metalic dust in blast furnaces to clean 
the gasses to obtain maximum combus- 
tion therefrom offered no suggestion of 
the use of steel wool to filter oven vapors 
to prevent soot, grease, etc. from set- 
tling on kitchen walls. 

Patentee’s own prior patent for 
mineral wool asbestos, hair, or the like, 
for filtering oven vapors had nothing to 
do with the process of consuming soot 
and grease in contact with the filtering 
material and it did not constitute an an-| 
ticipation for the process using steel 
woél for that purpose, it was stated. 

Julian S. Wooster, Donald Malcolm, at- 
torneys for appellant. W. Rossiter Red- 
mond, attorney for appellee. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
| the Eastern District of New York. 

This is an appeal by Keystone Gro-; Before Manton, L. Hand and Swan, 
cery & Tea Co. from the decision of the; Circuit Judges. The opinion of the 
examiner of interferences holding that, court, delivered by Judge Swan, follows 
it is not entitled to the registration for| in full text: 
which it has made application. j ‘ 

The mark sought to be registered, as | Claims of Patent Cover 


Grocery & TEA COMPANY. OPPOSITION ! 
No. 8134. COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. | 
Applicant was allowed registration of | 
the mark “Naborhood” and the words | 
Flavor,” for use on} 
opposer’s notation “Nabor- | 


opposer dealt in merchandise and provi- 
sions of every kind, and the mark was | 
not the entire or substantially the entire | 


Naborhood | 


| 


D. , Basil O’Conor for 
Stores, Inc. Messrs. Mida & Wallace for 
Keyfone Grocery & Tea Co. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interfer- 
ences. 

The full text of the opinion of the 





the later patent to Kling and Weidlin, 
No. 1395833, shows a device for shaking 
from the stéel wool filter mat the dust 
so caught. Koehler, on the other hand, 
was working with organic particles of 
grease and soot from cooking ovens and 
sought a means not merely to catcl: and 
hold them but to consume them by some 
chemical action. To hold that there is 
any suggestion in Klirg’s patent of 


| what Koehler did, or that “the applica- 


bility of steel wool to the new use” 


Koehler made of it would occur to any| 
person or ordinary skill in the art seems | 


to us unwarranted. The filtering of in- 
organic dust from combustible gases is 
a very different proLiem than the con- 
suming of greasy soot carried by kitchen 
oven vapors. 

Nor is Koehler’s first patent an antici- 
pation. That disclosed “mineral wool 
asbestos, hair, or the like” as a filtering 
medium for cooking oven vapors. It had 
nothing to do with the process of con- 
suming soot and ; rease by contact with 
the filtering material. It is conceded 
that mineral wool asbestos is not an ex- 
press disclosure of steel wool. The addi- 
tion of the phrase “or the like” is not 
enough to include it.when one considers 
what is required for anticipation. The 
evidence shows a progressive disco ‘ery 


a spring to rotate the shutter. The shut- | nothing like the ruler joint of the patent 
ter during its rotation operates a sec-|in suit on which it may fold itself, but 
ond lever to release a third lever that | has a solid lever pivoted on the body of 
| drives the film. |the camera. It, therefore, does not fold, 

When the. box camera was enecsaded | but swings as a whole and likewise is not 
in popularity by the folding camera, it | “carried... partly” by the hinged front, 


was to be expected that the general fea- 
tures which had been discovered to be 
| advantageous in box cameras would be 
employed so far as’ practicable in the 
folding camera. 


By folding camera is meant a camera 
with an opening in its front wall in which 
a rectangular platform, known as the 
hinged front, is pivotally mounted. This 
front may be turned upon its hinge to a 
horizontal position, and the shutter may 
be drawn out over the platform thus 
provided, the bellows expanding as the 
shutter is so moved to maintain the 
light-tight passage from the shutter back 
to the film. 

Osteen, the patentee in this case, 
|sought to apply an automatic wind for 
| the film under the control of the shutter 
to a folding camera. He proposed to 
use a spring motor for feeding the film 
as had long before been done in box 
cameras and proposed an operating con- 
nection between shutter and motor as 
others had done before. But not only 





| 


|as Claim 2 specifies. 

Claim 2 was originally Claim 8 in the 
patentee’s aplication and was rejected by 
the Patent Office upon the Beyerlen 

| patent. 

This patent showed a flexible wire con- 
| nection for operating the spring motor 
carried solely by the body portion of the 
;camera. Claim 8 which before the 
; amendment had read “means connecting 
! said releasing means with said shutter 
| for actuating the latter,” was changed so 
| as to read “foldable means carried partly 
| by said body and partly by said hinged 
' front connecting said releasing means 
withsaid shutter for actuating the latter.” 
| After obtaining the allowance of his 
| claim by the insertion of these new ele- 
| ments, the patentee cannot now be heard 
{to insist that the “means” need not be 
| foldable and need not be carried partly 
on the hinged front. 


| Lack of Room 
| For Invention Is Found 


the claim reads so 


coffee, consists of the} 

j word “Naborhood” and the words “Has a | “ne aot Argues f 

Friendly Flavor,” the exclusive right to) pyug Im orities” - a di oe, 0 

the words last quoted being disclaimed | prockas ot nae PO cn By gee ” 

| except in connection with the mark, ___| of greasy soot from kitchen range ovens 
The opposition was sustained in view | by passing the fumes from th 

of the fact that the opposer is a corpora- | through a faa having a filter ae oe 


ition, the examiner of interferences hold- | teel wool, the object being to prevent 


of Koehler’s final invention. Some effort! was the application of these ideas to box | Furthermore, i 
is made to argue that steel wool ae | cameras well known, but when attempt- closely on the Brauner & Rosen device 
| not really operate to consume the grease! ing to apply them to folding cameras he | that, there would seem to be _no room 
d and soot as the inventor claims. No evi-| entered a field already crowded. When | for invention. Even if the third John- 
dence, however, was introduced to prove} Osteen attempted to apply these old ele- | SOn patent in view of the already 
the patent inoperative and on this rec-| ments to a folding camera he had to | Crowded state of the art be not regarded 
ord we accept it at its face value. The | make some provision for folding the | 2S fatal to plaintiff’s case, Brauner, as 
| presumption of validity has not been| parts connecting the shutter and motor | Well as Osteen, has a flexible wire ex- 


he ships it to his customers. 
Schultz at the party: “Can we get any We are referred to the decision of 
more liquor,” and she said: “I think | the Third Circuit in Capewana_ v. 
the waiter is getting more.” There was | United States, 294 Fed. 153. There the 
testimony that during the course of the | Court of Appeals struck out a personal 
party Meyers and the defendant, Ida} injunction granted under the general | 
Rosoff, the partner of Mrs. Schultz in | terms of Section 23 where the premises 


. - 2 
the catering business, were about the | | 5 


: owned by the person enjoined had been 
premises. held to be a nuisance and said in ref-! 


On May 11, Mrs. Weller and Jamieson | erence to that section: “Neither the al-| 


called at the premises for the purpose | legations of the bill nor the proofs 
of providing for a second party of 14,/ brought the present case within the 
They saw Mrs. Schultz and Meyer, and | terms of that section.” 
Jamieson arranged with them for this . ‘ ss 
party which was held on May 16. Liquor Evidence Can Take 


was furnished for that occasion, but ss ° 
neither Mrs. Weller nor Jamieson testi- Place of Presumption 
The opinion contains no discussion, of 


fied specifically that it was ordered from j 
Mrs. Schultz. Two or three days after | the point involved and merely states 
the contract was made for the May 16, that Section 23 did not apply to the 
party the proposal to furnish liquor was | facts of that case so that it is impos- 
made to Meyer and he at first refused. | sible to determine with certainty the 
He than arranged to have a bootiegger | precise grounds of the decision. ‘Dut 
meet Jamieson at a club, but the latter | if it goes so fui as to hold that the in- 
was not there when the bootlegger ar-j cidence of Section 2: is limited to per- 
rived and Meyer afterwards took the or- , Sons having a business itinerant ia the 
der from Jamieson, paid the bootlegger | ordinary sense, we must, ll de- 
and was reimbursed by Jamieson. ference, decline to follow it. ‘The deci- 
(Fols. 209-211). There was drinking at | sion in State v. Illinois, 318 Ill. 307, 
this second party and, on that occasion, | construing the ITlinois prohibition act 
the prohibition agents seized five quarts | is to the effect that a similar provision 
of gin and two and one-half quarts of | of that act is not applicable to a case 
Scotch whisky. | where a defendant maintains a nuisance 
There was considerable testimony ad-| at a fixed situs. But the Illinois Court 
duced by complainant to the effect that | held that because there had been an ille- 
the defendants kept a noisy place, that | gal search the evidence on which the 
people came out of it intoxicated and} proceeding was founded was inadmis- 
that people could be heard complaining | sible. The case, therefore, rests on 
of what bad liquor they were served | other grounds than the inapplicability 
there. One of the defendants’ witnesses, | of the Act. 
coer sue admadties that he had seen | We think the language of Section 23 
ie 6 a aged end premises at aj covers the facts of the present case and 
g attended. | that the proof shows a course of con- 
M. Michael Edelstein, Attorney for De-! duct on the part of the 
fendants-Appellants. Charles H, Tuttle,iwhich the Act has 
United States Attorney, for Appellee: | nuisance. 
Arthur H. Schwartz and Maxwell Sha-| In respect to proof of an intention to 
piro, Assistant U. S. Attorneys, of | céntinue violations elsewhere than at 
counsel. | the present premises, it would have been 
Decree Claimed 


ee by the terms of Section 23 
itself if the suit had been “brought 
To Be Too Broad | within 60 days following ; an 
Augustus N. Hand, Circuit Judge: | violation of law.’? Now this suit was 
Two principal points are involved in this | not begun until July 28, which is 68 
suit: (1) Whether Section 23 of the | days after the second party. 
National Prohibition Act is broad enough But evidence can take the place of 
to authorize the court to enjoin the de-|the presumption of the statute. 
fendants from taking or accepting or-| was proof of taking and accepting the 
ders, or from selling intoxicating liquors | order from Mrs. Weller for the party 
anywhere within the Southern District | of May 5, and from Jamieson for the 
of New York; (2) wi ether, if such be the! party of May 16: the testimony of 
ease, any proof has been offered showing , O’Connell of the additional sale to him 
an intention on the part the de-,on May 5; Felstiner’s testimony of 
fendants to continue violations of the | drinking at a third party which he at- 


' with 


denominated a 


¢ 
ol 


ing that the use of the notation “Nabor-! 


| 
t 
' 


| dries v. Robertson et al., O. G. 711; 269} 


defendants | 


Here | 


‘ registration, 


3 - Ae : »,| the fouling of kitchen walls and hang- 
ee Stores, Inc., negatives applicant’s | ings. The specifications recite that the | 
right to register. s oe attempt to remove the soot and grease 

Cites Supreme Court Opinion. from heated gases by asbestos fiber and! 

In the case of American Steel Foun-; other filters has been unsuccessful be-| 
cause the filtering material quickly be- 
comes foul, but that the inventor has 
discovered that steel wool will catch and! 
consume soot and grease without becom- | 
ing fouled over a long period of use. 


U. S. 372, the Supreme Court, after re- | 
ferring to the proviso of Sec. 5 of the | 
‘Trade Mark Act that no mark shall be, 
registered which “consists * * merely | ) 
in the name of an individual, firm, cor-| (Claims 1 and 2 relate to the process. It 
poration or association not written,! Will be sufficient to quote claim 1, which | 
| printed, impressed, or woven in some | Freads as follows. | 
| particular and distinctive manner, * * *”| “1. The method of eliminating soot 
jand stating that where the appropria- | and grease from cooking vapors which 
'tion of the corporate name is complete, , comprises leading said vapors through a 
the rule of the statute, by its own terms, flue containing metal wool to separate 
lis absolute and the proposed mark must: out and consume the soot and grease by 
‘be denied registration without more,} slow combustion.” 
| said: | Claims 3 
'. “But where less than the whole name, 
‘has been approriated, the right of regis- | 
tration will turn upon whether it appears | 
‘that such partial appropriation is of such 
‘character and extent that, under the 
facts of the particular case, it is calcu- 
‘lated to deceive or confuse the public to 
the injury of the corporation to which} 
the name belongs.” | 
Obviously the mark sought to be reg- | 
|istered is not the name of the corpora- | 
tion. 


* 


representative of all: 

“4, The combustion with a flue pipe 
through which greasy and sooty vapors 
and gases are adapted to be passed, of a 
nonfouling steel wool cooperating with 


i ” 


staining. 


There is nothing in the record to| if te patent were invalid but held it in- 


‘show what goods, if any, were sold by | valid because anticipated by Patent No.| 
The notice of opposition | 1215385 to Kling and by Koehler’s own| 


|the opposer. 
| states that the corporation was incorpo- | prior Patent No 1377694. 

rated for the purpose of acquiring, es-; The Kling patent discloses the use of 
'tablishing and conducting anywhere | steel wool as a filtering medium to catch 
| stores for the purchase, selling and dis-| the fine metallic dust carried in gases 


and 6 inclusive relate to the | 
apparatus. Claims 4 may be quoted as; 


| was put out in the latter part of 1921. 


said flue pipe, so that the vapors and} 
gases contact therewith before being | 
discharged from the flue pipe to lessen| 


The district court found infringement | and nothing need to be added to his clear 


| valid. The substitution of a known mate- 





| tribution of goods, wares and merchan-’ issuing from a blast furiace. Its object 

| dise or provisions of any and every kind. | is declared to be to clean the gases so as 

Says Use Is Common. = om = 

The word “Naborhood,” while fanciful | tj 

‘when applied to coffee, is a common, de-| gs 
iseriptive term as applied to houses, 

| schools, stores, ete., and these facts | 


on as to what goods, if any, have been 
sold by the opposer, and therefore no 
judgment as to prgbability of confusion 


S e of goods being possible, the only ground 
| would render it even more unlikely that} upon which registration could. be re- 
| there would be any probability of dam-j fused would be the specific provision of 
j age to opposer. the statute as to the corporate name 

It is not necessary to decide whether, | alone and, it appearing that the mark is 
|if it had been established that the cor-| not the entire or substantially the entire 


poration was engaged in the business of | name of the opposer, there is nothing in| 
selling coffee, the mark sought to bejthe record which would justify refusing | 


registered was so similar to the corpo- | registration of the applicant’s mark. 
rate name that confusion would be likely The decision of the examiner of inter- 





; and the mark should therefore be refused | ferences is reversed. 
Being without informa- July 21, 1928, 


Foll’s patent, however, was a plain 
anticipation inasmuch as he _ discloses 
steel wool, though eccon.rani-1 by a} 
layer of asbestos, to filter the fumes of | 
a gas stove oven. Thus Koehier must} 
rely upou his proof of discovery before | 
March 13, 1922, the date of Foll’s ap- 
plication. His testis. ony is that as the | 
result of experiments with steel wool 
and asbestos filter mats, he learned by} 
May, 1921, that the steel wool alene con-! 
sumed the greases and was superior to} 
steel wool and asbestos in contact. He| 
sold his first patent, which discloses an 
asbestos filter, to Tyson & Frame in 
June, 1921, and then advised them to; 
use the steel wool mat. There is ample} 
corroborative oral testimony as to his} 
use of steel wool in flues made in the! 
spring of 1921. Documentary corrobora- | 
tion is offered in a catalog gotten out| 
by Tyson & Frame, Exhibit M, 1. No 
date appears thereon but Tyson say it} 


| overcome. 


On the whole, weare satisfied that 
Koehler has proved that his invention} 
antedated March 13, 1922. 

Other patents in the art were thor-; 
oughly discussed by the district judge 


exposition of them. 

We are satisfied that upon this record} 
the patent in suit is not shown to have 
been anticipated and should be _ held 


rial has frequently been held to consti- 
tute invention. Smith v. Goodyear, 
Dental &c. Co., 93 U. S. 486; George 
Frost Co. v. Cohn, 119 F. 505 (C. C. A. 
2); Westmoreland Specialty Co. v. 
Hogan, 167 F. 327 (C. C. A. 3); General 
Elec. Co. v. Haskins Mfg. Co., 224 F. 464 
{C.C. A. T: 

The decree is reversed and the cause 
remanded for injunction and accounting. 

July 2, 1928. 





Widow’s Allowance Given 


Priority Over Federal Tax' 


4. 


{Continued from Page 4.] 
estate, created by the law. They are 


not created, nor can they be defeated, 


by any act of his. The law of the United | 


‘the shutter mechanism and was 


when the hinged front of the camera was 
pivoted into a closed position. 


But the Johnson Patents Nos. 1083743 
and 1166763 had already disclosed pneu- 
matic means for operating the shutter 
and governing a spring motor to wind 
off the film in a folding camera. These 
connecting means were foldable and 
mounted in part upon the platform and 
in part upon the casing of the camera. 

The German Patent No. 274841 to Bey- 
erlen and U. S. Patent No. 866877 to 
Moore & Safford had likewise already 
disclosed devices for operating the shut- 
ter in a folding camera and releasing a 
spring motor for winding off the films 
under the control of the shutter mechan- 
isms, but employing flexible wire operat- 
ing devices instead of the pneumatic de- 


vices already mentioned. These flexible | 


wires were folded into the space about 
the shutter when the camera was closed. 

The third Johnson Patent No. 1103418, 
granted July 14, 1914, not only related 
to a folding camera having an auto- 
matic motor wind under the control 


| of the shutter mechanism but employed 
'yigid mechanical connections instead of 


pneumatic tubes or flexible wires to fur- 
nish inter-connecting parts. It may be 
seen from the drawings that the forward 


end of Shaft 44 has universal joint 45. | 


This collapsible shaft served to operate 


nected with the spring motor. The tele- 


scopic and universal joints made it pos-) 


sible to move the shutter out from the 
platform to the operative position and 
back into the casing to fold the camera. 
The universal joints are for the same 
purpose as the ruler joint of Osteen’s 
lever and the shaft is mounted partly 


debts due to them a priority over charges 
of this nature.” 


It is the opinion of this office that} 


under the law of Colorado Federal taxes 
have priorityyof payment over expenses 
} 
and that funeral expenses and the 
widow’s allowance have priority of pay- 
}ment over Federal taxes. To like 


|B. V-1, 109) as to the law in Pennsyl- 
vania, 


con- | 


incident to the last illness of a decedent, | 


ef-| 
| fect see Solicitor’s Memorandum 5032 (C.! 


‘tending through a flexible woven tube 
iin order to operate the shutter. The 
i only difference between them in this re- 
| spect is that Osteen has the flexible wire 
| extending first to the shutter and then 
j beyond to a junction with the other 
| parts of the mechanism and then on to 
| the shutter. In Brauner the reciprocat- 
‘ing rod 12, and in Osteen the rocking 
;}member 57 move upwardly when_ the 
| shutter is operated to effect the release 
'of the spring motor. The difference is 
‘that Osteen’s lever is a long one pivoted 
| to the platform at 64 and Brauner’s has 
'a short stem having a pivotable con- 
nection 59 with a bell-crank lever 10 ful- 
,erumed at 11. In Osteen the ruler joint 
| 65, and in Brauner the pivot 59, afford 
{means for folding the mechanism. 

The fact that in Brauner’s camera the 
part 8 reciprocates instead of turning 
about a pivot is unimportant. The two 
patents disclose merely different forms 
of levers. In the Brauner patent a re- 
ciprocating rod is carried by the front 
and the bell crank by the body, whereas 
in the Osteen patent the portion of the 
| lever to the right of the ruler joint is 
;carried by the front and the rear por- 
| tion by the body. There seems to be a 
|complete anticipation of Claim 2 by the 
Brauner patent and in any event the sub- 
| stitution of such an obvious equivalent 
‘as a bell-crank lever device for the 
pivoted lever of Osteen is insufficient to 
| indicate invention. 

It is moreover to be noted that no 
cameras have ever been manufactured 
under plaintiff’s patent and he seems to 
have shown no adequate experience in 
such matters. He testified that when 
he took out the patent he was in the 
|“barber business” and at the time of the 
trial was “in the theatre business.” The 
device which he made in 1915, he testi- 
fied was not made in accordance with 
the drawings of his patent. It is quite 
unlikely that a man with such experi- 
ence could have contributed a meritori- 
ous invention to a technical and compli- 
cated art and, at least so far as the 
claim in suit is concerned, there would 
seem to be no evidence that he ever did. 

The decree is reversed with directions 
to dismiss the bill because of invalidtiy 
and noninfringement. 
| July, 1928, 


| 








AvrnHonze STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresENTED HEREIN, Bretna 
Pususue WitHout CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States Datity 


Utilities in Tennessee Opposed Bid of 
Cyanamid Company for Muscle Shoals 


Publicity Director Tells of Campaign Conducted in Sup- | 


port of Proposal by 


Publication of excerpts from tran- | 
script of testimony of Guy P. New- | 
bern, director of th: Tennessee Pub- 
lic Utility Information Bureau, on 
June 22, before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public 2tilitics, was begun in the 
issue of August 4. It continues as 
follows : 


Q. During February, 1926, you vis- 
ited Gallatin, Springfield, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Knoxville, Sevierville, and Chat- 
tanooga, calling on newspaper editors, 
utility peophke and others. The visits to 
Gallatin, Springfield and _ Sevierville 
were primarily to get acquainted with} 
newspaper editors? A. Yes. | 

Q. You called upon Mr. Mooney of} 
the Commercial Appeal? A. Yes. 


Q. To enlist his support for a State 
publicity bureau? A. Yes. 


Conferences Were Held | 
At University of Tennessee 


Q. Then you went to Knoxville for| 
a series of conferences with Dr. H. A.| 
Morgan and Dean Ferris of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the purpose of that 
meeting? A. The purpose of that meet- 
ing was to make preliminary arrange-' 
ments for a two-day conference to be! 
held at Knoxville by the utility execu- 
tives and operators of the State under 
the auspices of the University. 

Q. For what purpose? A. A gen-! 
eral discussion of matters pertaining to} 
the utility industry and matters per- 
taining to the university that were in- 
terlocked, the education of the engi-|! 
neering students, and matters of benefit | 
to the entire State. ! 

Q. Are there utility courses estab-| 
lished at those two universities? A.| 
Which two? | 

Q. Put it this way: Are there utility} 
courses established at any university in| 
Tennessee? A. The Universiy of Ten- 
nessee and the Vanderbilt, to my knowl- 
edge, teach engineering. The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has conducted a few 
courses that they call meter courses— 
a short course for meter men. Other 
than that, I know of no utility courses 
in any of the universities in Tennessee. 

Q. Do you know whether utility men | 
have been invited to speak from time 
to time in those two universities? A. 
Perhaps they have; yes. I have no rec-| 
ollection of any particular instance. | 

Q. Do you know whether some man| 
connected with some department of| 
Vanderbilt University is also a pub-| 
licity man for some utility company? | 
A. I never heard of it. 

Q. Do you know a man named Dan| 
McGugin——is that his name? A. Dan| 
— yes. He is a lawyer in Nash- 
ville, 

Q. Is he connected with Vanderbilt | 
University in any way? A. He has been 
coach of the Vanderbilt football team} 
since he graduated from Michigan about | 
24 years ago. 

Q. Has he any other connection with 
the university? A. That is all to my 
knowledge. He may have the title of 
director of athletics or something of 
that kind, but he is the football coach. | 

Q. Is he publicity director for some 
utility company? A. He is director of 
public relations of the East Tennessce 
Development Company, and has been! 
for a short time. 
Meeting Sponsored 
By State University 

Q. In April, 1926, a meeting was held} 
at Knoxville under the auspices of the| 
University of Tennessee? A. Yes. 

Q. Attended by utility executives and} 
operators? A. Yes. 

Q. There was a vast arnount of news- 
paper publicity given the meeting. A. 
Yes, 

Q. I want to ask you while I think! 
of it whether your committee or bu-} 
reau has made any payments to any col- 
lege professor? A. No, sir. | 

Q. For any purpose whatever? A. 
No. sir. | 

Q. Or to any writer? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Or newspaper editor’ A. Not to; 
my knowledge; certainly since I have} 
been connected with the bureav we have | 
not paid any of them, sir. 

Q. While the meeting was in prog-! 
ress, did you reccive a long-distance call | 
from Mr. Beasley of Washington? A.| 
Mr. Perey Warner, who was chairman|} 
of our committee at that time, received! 
a long-distance call. | 

Q. Urging him and you to go to! 
Washington for a meeting in connection 
with Muscle Shoals? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. In connection with a certain bid; 
on Muscle Shoals? A. Yes. 

Q. Whose bid? A. The day that we 
were asked to be here was the last day| 
given by the Joint Congressional Com-! 
mittee for the submission of private bids | 
for Muscle Shoals. The biding closed 
at noon of that day. That was all of 
the bids. | 

Q. Your chairman did not ge, but} 
you did? A. Yes. | 

Q. It was a meeting of publicity men;!| 
was it not? A. It was. \ 

Q. Mr. Cope, of the Georgia commit- | 
tee, was there? A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Baldwin, of the 
Power Company? A. Yes. : 

Q. Mr. Costello, of the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Company? A. Yes. 


{ 








| 
} 
| 





Alabama | 


Q. Mr. Starr, of the Georgia Railway | 


& Power Company? A. Ves. 

Q. Mr. Whidden, of the 
Power Company? A. Yes. 

Q. And yourself? A. Yes. 
. Q. Plans were made for a big educa- 
tional campaign on the Muscle Shoals 
bid ¢ the- Associated Power Companies? 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is true, is it? A. There was a 
discussion of the methods to be used in 
disseminating information to the public 
as to the content of the bid of the As- 
sociated Power Companies. 


Desired to Acquaint 
Public With Terms of Bid 


Q. It was the desire of these companies 
to acquaint the public with the terms of 
the power bid? A. Yes. 

Q. It was Mr. Beasley’s desire to have 
this story break in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal on Sunday, April 11; was 
itnot? A. Yes, 

Q. Thereupon you went to the office 


Arkansas 


of the Washington correspondent of the! 


Comercial Appeal, did you? A. Yes. 

Q. What is his name? A. Colonel R. 
M. Gates. 

Q. You found that he had made no 
preparation to send in a story on the! 
Muscle Shoals bid? A. That is true. 

Q. And that he did not have any in-! 
formation concerning the bid or the bid-! 
ders? A. That is true. | 

Q. At his invitation, you dictated a 
« sory setting forth the terms of the 


| was just like a father to me. 


| bid? 


|sociation was formed. 


| pany. 


jican Cyanamid 
| Shoals. 


!editors and other 


|bama Power Company. spent two days 


|necessity for defeat of the 


lof the .News Scimitar?” A. Yes, sir. 


| not know; but we did talk to Mr. Mooney, 


‘for Muscle Shoals? 


Power Association. 


power bid? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This was sent by telegraph to the 
Commercial Appeal? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You called Mr. Mooney, the editor, | 
by long-distance? A. I did. 

Q. You had been associated with him 
for several years; had you not? A. He} 


Q. You advised him for the story? 
A. I did. 

Q. And it apepared on the first page 
of the Commercial Appeal? A. The fol- 
lowing morning; yes. 

Q. It developed later that if it had | 
not been for the long-distance telephone, 
this would not have been done? A. That 
was my understanding; yes. 

Q. During the remainder of the month, 
you sav in this report, much time and 
effect was devoted to sending out infor- 
mation concerning the Muscle Shoals 
A. Yes. 

Q. July 10 the Tennessee Press As- 
“Your director 
participated in the meetings in connec- 
tion with this organization, and became 
a charter member?” A. Yes. | 

Q. You wanted the permission of the | 
committee to go to Birmingham to dis- 
cuss with Mr, Beldwin matters pertain- 
ing to continuing the Muscle Shoals 
campaign, and other matters of interest 
to both Tennessee and Alabama? A. 
Yes. Tennessee was vitally interested 
in Muscle Shoals. It needed the power | 
from Muscle Shoels and other power 
sites to keep pace with the industrial 
growth of the State and of the South. 


Opposed Proposal 
Of Cyanamid Company 


Q. You were doing all that you could | 
to support the bid that had been made 
pursuant to that talk with Mr. Beasley 
here in Washington; were you not? A. 
Yes. Our interest was very vital in the 
bid of the Associated Power Companies 
rather than that of the Cyanamid Com- 


Q. September 28, 1926, is devoted to | 
a discussion of the exposures of the ac- | 
tivities in New England of Mr. W. G. 
Waldo, secretary and engineer of the} 
Tennessee River Improvement Associa- | 
tion, on behalf of the bid of the Amer- 
Company for Muscle 
A. Yes. 

Q. You say that “the wide publicity 
and editorial comment that has followed 
this expose has necessitated close co- 
operation betwéen this office and the | 
Alabama Power Company, this office be- | 
ing instrumental in having a number of 
stories and editorials published and 
brought to the attention of newspaper 
interested persons. 
During the last week Mr. C. A. Beasley, 
Washington representative of the Ala- 


in Nashville. During that time he con- 
ferred with your chairman” and others 
who are mentioned. “While here, he 
conferred with Majoz EF. B. Stehlman, 
of the Banner, and, we believe, con- 
vinced him of the necessity for defeat 
of the Cyanamid hid.” What is the Ban- | 
ner? 

A. The Nashviile Banner is a daily 
newspaper published at Nashville, Tenn., 
and one of the most bitter opponents 
of the socalled power trust that I have 
ever ‘seen. i 

Q. You make the statement here that 
Beasley convinced Stahlman_ of the 
Cyanamid 
bia: A. Yes, 

Q. Did subsequent events bear 
your statement in that respect? 
think so. My recollection is that Major 
Stahlman is favorable to the distribu- 
tion of surplus power from Muscle 
Shoals rather than the building of an 
industrial enterprise right arourd the 
dam. 

Q. Mr. Beasley, it is stated, is desir- 
ous of having a similar conference with | 
Mr. Mooney? A. Yes. 


Discussed Muscle Shoais 
With Officers of Newspapers 
Q. Then you say: “Because of your | 
director’s close contact with Mr. Mooney, 
Mr. Beasley has asked that I meet him | 
in Memphis on the day of the confer- 


ence, and aid in presenting the matter | 
to Mr. Mooney and Mr. George Morris, | 


out | 
Ret 


Q. Was that m tin gheld? A. My | 
recollection is that Mr. Beasley and I 
did confer with Mr. Mooney and with 
Mr. Morris. Whether *. was at that date | 
or not, or some subsequent date, I do 


I feel sure. 

Q. Did those two papers take any | 
position relative to those bids as a re- | 
sult of the conference? A. No marked 
positions; no. 

Q. Did they take any position after 
that time in opposition to the Cyanimid 
Company’s bid? A. No position that 
could be taken as a decisive one. The 
Commercial Appeal has always been | 
very friendly toward not only the utility 
companies, but to railroads and any sim- 
ilar industrial enterprises that are seek- 
ing to develop the State. They have 
never been very active—I mean their 
editorial comments, if any, are not fre- 
quent. 

Q. Did either of the papers support 
the Associated Power Companies’ bid 
A. My recollection 
is that the Commercial Appeal was fa- 
vorable to that bid. 

Q. Was it favorable before this con- 
. ference between My. Beasley and the 
‘editors? A, It was. 
| Q. Did this conference in any way that 
you know of affect the editorial policy 
or attitude of either of those papers? 
|A. Ne, sir, it did not. Mr. Mooney 
had a mind of his own and he sought 
information; that was all. 
| Q. What was the purpose of Mr. Beas- 
jley having a conference with those two 
| editors if their attitude was already fa- 
|vorable? A. He is the best posted man 
;on Muscle Shoals development that I 
know of anywhere, and his visit to them 
was simply to give them the informa- 
tion that he had at his finger tips on 
the development of the Muscle Shoals 
situation. 

Q. Mr. Beasley was then employed by 
what company? A. The Alabama vn 








Company. 
Q. October 9, 1926, you wrote a letter 
to Mr. Flor, of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company, did you not? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. In which you undertake to give a 
short resume of the activities of your 
committee? A. It was in reply to a 
letter in which he asked certain ques- 
|tions. That is an answer to his letter, 
Q. You say “Close affiliation exists be- 
tween the State university, especially the | 





engineering department,” and your bu- 
reau? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. “Active cooperation is given 
university in the carrying out of a work 
and study plan for engineering stu. | 


dents.” 
in Tennessee cooperate with the uni- 
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yecory 


Topical Survey of the Governmen 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


‘ae people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921, 1923— 


Army Forces Promote Peace-Time Progress 
By Fostering Commerce, Sanitation, and Health 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Fifty-First Article—Army’s Cooperation in Peace Pursuits. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By Dwight F. Davis, 


Secretary of War. 


the emergencies of war but the emergencies 

of peace. Too many Americans, if they think 

of the Army at all, think of it as a great war 
machine impatient at the restraints of peace. Such 
an idea is harmful to cooperation between the Army 
and the citizen in the carrying out of constructive peace- 
time policies. 


The American people should be in intimate contact 
with their Army. I want the American people to 
know, and they should know, of the great constructive 
developments of peace in which the War Department 
has led and is leading the way. There has been a 
vast constructive, cooperative service rendered by the 
Army in innumerable ways wholly apart from its duty 
of keeping itself fit to bear the brunt of a war. 


All know the record of the Army in the hour of 
battle, a story gloriously interwoven in the Nation’s 
history. But the War Department has a high degree 
of relationship to the magnificent progress of peaceful 
pursuits, to cooperation in the every-day matters of 
life that make, for all Americans, greater opportunities 
for happiness and progress. 

ne ° * 


ISTORICALLY, the Army conducted the famous 

Lewis and Clark expedition which opened up the 
great northwest and paved the way for the settlement 
of the region west of the Mississippi. In the Indian 
war days, it protected the pioneers and constructed 
the roads, built their bridges and dug their canals. 


It cooperated in the railroad development of this 
country. It built the first railroad in the United States, 
for railways did not become private enterprises until 
shortly before the Civil War. It built the original 
lines of both the Baltimore & Ohio and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads. It directed 
the original construction of practically every trans- 
continental railroad. 


T? War Department’s work concerns not only 


* * * 


Almost everybody knows that the Army engineers 
directed the constructicn of the Panama Canal and 
that to the Army Engineer Corps are entrusted the 
improvement and maintenance of the rivers and har- 
bors of the United States. But what is ofttimes for- 
gotten is that the first canals constructed in this coun- 
try, the old Chesapeake & Ohio and the Erie canals, 
were the work of the Army engineers. Our Engineer 
Corps today is improving and maintaining in a navi- 
gable condition more than 200 harbors, nearly 300 
rivers and 50 or more canals and other waterways. 


The Mississippi River is kept open to commerce 
by the Engineer Corps. The first lighthouses were 
erected by the Army. The Army’s dredges keep our 
ship channels open and enable the commerce not only 
of this country but of other nations to use our harbors. 

. * 


HERE at the Nation’s Capital, the white dome of the 

great Capitol building is a memorial to the archi- 
tectural and constructive skill of the Army. That dome 
and the original wings of the Capitol were built by 
Army engineers. Under their supervision also were 
built the Library cf Congress, cne of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world, and the Lincoln Memorial, down 
on the Potomac’s front, one of America’s patriotic 
shrines. They were active in the construction of many 
other public buildings at Washington. And the Army’s 
Walter Reed General Hospital, a world model in insti- 
tutional equipment, commemorates an Army hero who 
deliberately went to his death that the world might 
learn the cause of yellow fever. 


In insular affairs, the Philippines and Porto Rico 
have progressed under American control far beyond 
the colonies of the Old World nations, although 
Europe’s experience in colonization antedates Amer- 
ica’s by centuries. That civilization, education, health, 
and prosperity have triumphed in our insular domain 
is due to the intelligent administration of their affairs 
by Army officers. 


_And it should also be borne in mind that Cuba’s 
railroads, its harbors, its roads, its schools, its mili- 
tary and police systems, its enlightened form of Gov- 
ernment, were developed under the supervision of the 
Army when that island was under the control of the 
United States following the war with Spain. 


* * * 
RMY doctors have been conspicuous in this policy of 
cooperation. Their pioneer work has made possible 
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A. Yes. The utility companies 
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free commercial intercourse between the United States 
and our neighbors to the South. Disease prevented 
the French from constructing the Panama Canal. It 
would ‘have prevented America from building that 
great waterway. But the Army doctors, with devotion 
and self sacrifice to their cause, transformed a region 
of deadly disease into a healthful area. Today the 
Panama Canal Zone is as safe from a sanitary point 
of view as any large American city. 


What the Army medical corps has done to improve 
health is illustrated by the fact that while 7,000 sol- 
diers out of a small army died of smallpox in the 
Civil War, we lost but 14 soldiers from that disease 
out of four millions of men in the World War. Our 
medical corps’ prophylactic measures cut down the 
typhoid casualties from 12 per cent of the total force 
in the Spanish-American War to one-twentieth of one 
per cent in the World War. 


The War Department cooperates in making thou- 
sands of youthful citizens annually better equipped to 
undertake the responsibilities of citizenship, by its 
civilian military training camps and reserve officers’ 
traning camps. It is cooperating in the civil pursuits 
of every-day American life by sending back into civil 
life each year 40,000 and more clean-minded, clear- 
thinking, patriotic, disciplined and physically fit young 
men. 


It is cooperating in the upbuilding of the Nation’s 
commerce by reviving inland waterway traffic. It is 
demonstrating to private capital that money invested 
in inland waterway transportation will pay dividends. 
It is operating on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries a successful barge line, which carries heavy 
tonnage and, after deducting necessary charges for 
operation, maintenance, and depreciation, has shown 
substantial net profit. 


I believe that the next few years will witness a 
substantial revival of the inland water commerce of 
the United States. Private capital is already inter- 
ested and when private capital is prepared to carry 
on this development without further cooperation from 
the Government, another peace-time mission of the 
Army will have been fulfilled. 


* * * 


(QTHER cooperation activities run a long gamut. The 
Army’s Signal Corps maintains in the frozen areas 
of Alaska a system of wire and radio communication 
providing the sole means of contact with the outside 
world. It maintains a radio system out of Washington 
to all principal cities, handling a tremendous volume 
of departmental business affecting every Government 
activity. Its Chemical Warfare Service developed the 
gas used today by the Public Health Service in fumiga- 
tion of ships. The Chemical Warfare Service has 
cooperated with the cotton growers of the South in the 
use of gas to eradicate the boll weevil. It has coop- 
erated with the Navy in experiments with a non- 
fouling paint to prevent barnacles on ships’ bottoms. 


It has produced the only chemical compound suit- 
able for protection of miners from the deadly carbon- 
monoxide gas. Its tear gas protects banks and other 
institutions and suppresses riots. Its chlorine gas aids 
in treatment of colds. Its experiments give promise 
of aid in the more serious respiratory diseases. 

* * 7 


The Army is aiding in aeronautical development; in 
locating forest fires; in aerial mapping of inaccessible 
regions; in guiding airplanes by radio beacons; in 
establishing landing fields. It helps in great emer- 
gencies from storm, earthquake, and fire, in protective 
and relief measures. It trains its personnel in edu- 
cation and the constructive tasks of peace. Every 
soldier is trained in the theories and principles of citi- 
zenship. There are many other activities that are 
cooperative in every sense of the word. 


_ In brief, the Army is not only an economic asset 
in war time. It exercises, and always exercised, an 
important influence upon the peace-time development 
of the country’s resources. Its cooperative activities 
have had a distinct bearing upon the past and present 
development of the United States. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August ¢, Major General Edgar 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
will tell of cooperation between Federal and 
other interests in the improvement of rivers 
and harbors for navigation. 
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versity in providing employment for the 
students in the engineering courses. They 
alternate. 


Q. Document 3012 is a file which I 
hope you will identify as copies of let- 
ters and letters taken from your file. 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. We first have a copy of a letter 
that you wrote February 4 to the editor 
of the Evening Appeal in Memphis? A. 
Mr. George Morris, yes. 

Q. You say, “Please accept my sincere 
thanks for your very splendid editorial 
on Muscle Shoals which appeared in the 
paper of January 31, and which was 
written after you had received the let- 
ter and record from Den McGugin.” A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. “We have ordered and received 50 
copies of this paper and Dan and my- 
self plan to gre the editorial wide dis- 
tribution.” . Yes, sir. 

Q. “I am sure this editorial was help- 
ful in bringing about the rejection by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Madden bill and also the socalled Slemp 
offer for Muscle Shoals.” A. Yes. 

Q. January 30 you wrote Mr. Clapp 
of the N. E. L. A. on the attitude of 
Mr. Hilton, publisher of the Chatanooga 
News? A. That is George Ford Milton. 

Q. So it is. Now did you get the in- 
formaicn you have given to Mr, Clapp 
in this letter? A. Somebody, I do 
not recall, who, told me Mr. Milton 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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| Navy ‘Orders | 


Ens. Maurice E. Goudge, ors. July 19, 
1928, revoked; to continue duty U. S. S 
New Mexico. 

Ens. Seymour A. Johnson, det. U. S. S. 
Florida; to U. S. S. Galveston. 

Ens. Thomas L. Mayo, det. U. S. S. Gal- 
veston; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Ens. William K. Romoser, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Concord. 

Ens. Charles J. Zondoral:, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi; to Battleship Divs., Batle Fit. 

Capt. John B. Mears (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif., for duty. 

Lieut. Houston B. Fite (M. C.), det. 2nd 
Brigace, U. S. Marines, Nicaragua; to duty 
with La Guardia Nacional Go Nicaragua. 
| Lieut. Clark H. Miley (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rés. 
Ve.; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles P. Burke (Ch. C.), 


det. from all duty; to resignation accepted | 


August 31. 

Capt. Joseph E. McDonaid (8. C.), det. 
Nav. Yd., New York; to Bu. S. & A. 

Lieut. Charles W. Stevenson (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yd., Norfoll:, Va.; to Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Capt. Ross P. Schlabach (C. C.), det. 
Nav. Yd., New oYrk; to Insp. Naval Mat’l, 
Boston. 

Lieut. Comer. Howard L. Vickery (C. C. 


), 
uncompleted portion ors. May 10, 1928 to| 


N. Y. Mare Is. revoked; to Bu. C. & R. 

Ch. Gun. Ralph 7. Bundy, det. V. T. 
| Sad. 9S, Aircraft Sqds., Scts, Fit.; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z. 


the | thought that the recapture clause of the c Ch. Rad. El. Samuel Taylor, det. Off. in 


hg., Nav. Rad. Sta., San Francisco, Calif.; 
to Nav. Research Lab., Bellevue, D. C. 


Rad. El. John D, Isbell, ors. July 10, 


Melville. 
Ch. Carp. Sterling C. Girardet, det. Navy 
Yd., New York; to U. S. S. Texas. 


| Army Orders 


Second Lieut. Percy Carl Wright, Air 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at Fort 
Riley, Kans. 


First Lieut. Gilbert Irving Ross, O. D. 
Res., orders of June 26 revoked. 

First Lieut. Gerald Latour Parker, O. D. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Washington, 
D. 


Promotions announced: Field Art.: John 
S. Winslow, Capt. to Maj.; Inf.: Francis D. 
Ross, jr., First Lieut. to Capt.; Paul K. 
Porch, Second “.ieut to First Lieut.; Lyman 
O. D. Williams, Second Lieut. to First 
Lieut.; Air Corps: William G. Flood, First 
Lieut. to Capt.; George M. Palmer, First 
| Lieut. to Capt.; John G. Salsman, Second 
Lieut. to First Lieut. 
| Maj. George S. Woodward, Med. Corps, 
| detailed as medical examiner of, the Army 
retiring board to meet in Washington, D. C, 

Lieut. Col. William E. Murray, Q. M. C., 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y. 

Capt. Robert Malcolm, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Bragg, N. C., to Fort Moultrie, S. C. 

Capt. James B. Harrington, Dental Corps, 
from Army Medical Center, Washington, 
|D. C., to Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
| First Lieut. Clyde Lemuel Brothers, Med. 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Maj. Haskett L. Conner, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Huachuca, 
| Ariz. 
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Library of Congress card 


Ames, John Quincy. Lay leadership in the 
Young men’s Christian associations, by 
J. Quincy Ames. (Monograph no, vii of 
“The changing Young men’s Christian 
association” series.) 56 p. Chicago, IIl., 
Young men’s Christian associativn col- 
lege, 1928. 28-16241 

| Askin, John. The John Askin papers edited 

by Milo M. Quaife. (Burton historical 
records, vol. 1.) 1 v. Detroit, Detroit 

library commission, 1923 28-16218 


Australia, Industrial delegation to the 
United States. Report of Industrial 
delegation appointed by commonwealth 
government to investigate the method em- 
ployed in, and the working conditicns 
associated with, the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States and to repert 
thereon, 88 p. Canberra, H. J. Green, gov- 
ernment printer, 1927. 28-7797 

Burton, Hazen James. The sales tax; e€x- 
position of the theory and practice of 
this form of taxation. 10th ed., rev. and 
enl., December, 1927. 47 p., illus. Minne- 
apolis? 1927. __ 28-7809 

California Chinese chatter. 62 p., illus. San 
Francisco, A. Dressler, 1927. 28-28077 

Canada. Dept. of health. Regulations» 
under the Food and ¢ 
Orders in Council April 8, 1924, Septem- 
ber 16, 1924, February 3, 1925, March 30, 
1925, March 19, 1926. Department of 


printer, 1928. 28-7796 
| Chicago. Pension commission. Report of the 
Pension commission of the city of Chi- 
cago. Submitted to the City council of 
the city of Chicago, August 31, 1927. 67 
p. Chicago, J. F. Higgins ptg. co., 1927. 
28-7795 
| Curzon, George Nathaniel Curzon, Ist mar- 
quis. The personal history of Walmer 
castle and its lords warden, by the Mar- 
quess Curzon of Kedleston, K. G., edited 
by Stephen Gwynn. 329 p., illus. London, 
Macmillan, 1927. 28-16235 
... From South 
street to Albany; Alfred E. Smith. (Good 
will ambassadors.) 97 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Riverside press, 1928. 28-16217 
Edward Albert, prince of Wales. Speeches 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 1912- | 
1926. 352 p. London, Hooder, 1927. | 
28-16234 
! 
| 


crossing elimination, Syracuse, New York; 
report of investigation, by Fay, Spofford 
and Thorndike, 1927. 174 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Mass., Thomas Todd company, 
printers, 1927. 28-7825 
Fewkes, Jesse Walter. . Aborigina 
wooden objects from southern Florida 
(with three plates). (Smithsonian miscel- 
laneous collections. v. 80, no. 9. Publica- 
tion 2960.) 2 p., 3 plates. Wash., Smith- 
sonian institution, 1928. 
Glenn Clifford. The falls = 
i . 155 p., illus. N. Y., Van Nostranc 
ty r 28-16220 
Fox, Sir Frank. Italy to-day. 285 p. London, 
H. Jenkins, 1927. ; 28-28115 
Fraser, William Kaspar. Canadian company 
forms. 2d ed., 1927. 1520 p. Tornoto, The j 
Carswell company, 1927. 28-16228 
Gt. Brit. Chancellor of the Exchequer... . 
Greek war debt. Agreement for the set- 
tlement of the war debt of Greece to | 
Great Britain with an exchange of letters 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


'| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws 1s neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-23463. Quarters—Rental allowance. A 
warrant officer of the Coast Guard who 
abandoned the support of his wife and child 
does not have a dependent within the mean- | 
ing of section 4 of the act of June 10, 1922, 
42 Stat. 627, during the period of abandon- 
ment and is not entitled to increased al- 
lowances as an officer with dependents | 
when on sea duty. , 

A-23513. (S) Classification—Appointment | 
at minimum salary and promotion same | 
dav. Section 6 of the Classification Act of | 
1923, 42 Stat. 1490, requires all new ap- 
pointments to be made at the minimum 
salary rate of the grade; also under sec- 
tion 7, increases within the grade are de- 
pendent upon the attainment and mainte- 
nance of a proper efficiency rating. An in- 
crease in compensation made effective on 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
number is at 








the same day as a new appointment would 
relate back to the beginning of that day, 
|and being simultaneously effective with the | 
| appointment, it follows that, as the employe 
had not been in receipt of the minimum 
salary rate prior to the promotion, and as 


tained, the appointment was not at the 
|minimum salary rate of the grade but at 


the law. 

A-23621, A-15323. (S) Pay—Officer— Re- 
} tired—Marine Corps—Active 
retirement. Under the acts of May 8, 1926, 
44 Stat. 417, and May 26, 1928, 45 Stat. 
7-4, a retired officer is entitled in deter- 
mining his base or period pay and his 
longevity pay to credit for all service at 
date of retirement which is authorized to 





of active duty since retirement but the in- 


the higher rate to which stated to have been | 
promoted and would be in contravention of | 


| 
| 
| 


be counted for pay purposes, plus all periods | 


creased retired pay is not effective prior to | 


May 26, 1928, date of the enactment. 

A-23661. (S) Pay—Aviation duty—Army 
officer. An order announcing an officer of 
the Army on duty “involving flying” for 
the purpose of making the necessary jour- 
neys by air to inspect training activities in 
the various c-mponents of the Army, 
authorizes travel expenses under the act of 
July 11, 1919, 41 Stat. 109, and the officer 
is not entitled to increased pay as for 
regular and frequent participation in aerial 
flights. 

A-23703. (S) Advertising—Acceptance of 


| 


| 


other than the lowest bid—Time of perform- | 


ance—Oral instructions to bidders. 
no time limit was stated in the advertise- 
ment for bids within which delivery was 
required or that the time required for de- 
livery would be considered in awarding the 
contract, there is no authority for reject- 
ing the lower bid merely because time in 
which delivery was proposed was greater 
than the time specified in the higher bid. 
If time is to be a controlling element in 


bid, it must be so stated in order that all 
bidders may 
offer supplies, 
stated. 


have equal 
etc., 


opportunity to 
within the time so 


The practice of giving instructions, ex- | 
planations, or information to bidders orally | 


instead of in the written or printed speci- 


fications, invitation for bids or instructions | 


to bidders is objectionable and should be 
discontinued. 


A-23791. (S) Contracts—Duration—Ocean | 


Carrying of mail. Contracts for the ocean 
carriage of mails authorized by the Mer- 
chant Marine Act approved May 22, 1928, 
may not be entered into for periods exceed- 


ing ten years from the date of the con- | 


tract. 


A-23933. Transportation—Between Monte. | 
rey, Calif., and Los Angeles, Calif.—War 


Department. Rate by combination on San 
Jose. Land-grant deduction by route for 
dete:.aining rate, being original aided line. 
Service rendered by shorter substituted 
line of same carrier. 


| 

the acceptance or rejection of a particular | 
| 

| 


Where | 


| 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


Fiction, books in for- 


end of last line. 


between the chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Greek minister in London. (Par- 
liament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
2848+.) 7 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1927. 28-7805 


Haanel, Charles Francis. The new psycho- 
logy. 7 v. N. Y., The Master key in- 
stitute, 1928, 28-16244 

Harris, Charles Townsend. Memories of 
Manhattan in the sixties and seventies, 
by Charles Townsend Harris. 125 p. N. 
Y., The Derrydale press, 1928. 28-16219 


Hudson, Alfred Arthur. The law of building 
and engineering contracts, and of the 
duties and liabilities of engineers, archi- 
tects, surveyors, and valuers; by ... 
assisted by Lawrence Mead. 5th ed. 710 
p. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1926. 

28-16227 


| Irish Free State. Tribunal on prices. 


Tuarisgabhail an Bhinse um phraghas- 

anna. Report of the Tribunal on prices. 
266 p. Dublin, Stationery office, 1927 

28-7798 

Kennedy, Pringle. Arabian society at the 

time of Muhammad. 253 p. Calcutta, 

Thacker, Spink & co., 1926. 28-16238 


irugs act made by| Lamond, John. Joan of Arc and England, 


with 24 illustrations and 5 maps. 255 p., 
illus. London, Rider & co., 1927. 
28-16237 


health, Canada. 58 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, | Loring, Augustus Peabody. A trustee’s hand- 


book. 4th ed. 289 p. Boston, Little, Brown 
and co., 1928. 28-16224 
MacCorkle, William Alexander. The recol- 
lections of fifty years of West Virginia. 
633 p., illus. N. Y., Putnam, 1928. 
28-16222 
Mayne, John Dawson. Mayne’s Treatise on 
damages. 10th ed. By Frank Gahan. 655 
p. London, Sweet and Maxwell, 1927. 
28-16231 


rtimer, Herbert Clifford. The law and 
practice of the Probate division of the 
High court of justice, with appendices of 
statutes, stamp duties, rules, instruc- 
tions and memoranda, fees, costs, forms, 
and precedents of pleading. 2d ed., by 
Clifford Mortimer and Hamish H. H. 
Coates. 1212 p. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1927. 28-16230 
Newport, Cecil A. Income tax law and prac- 
tice. 276 p. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
limited, 1927. 28-7828 
Rister, Carl Coke. The southwestern fron- 
tier—1865-1881; a history of the coming 
of the settlers, Indian depredations and 
mossacres, ranching activities, operations 
of white desperadoes and theives, govern- 
ment protection, building of railways, and 
the disappearance of the frontier. 336 

p. Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark, 1928. 
28-16221 


28-26430 | Russell, Bernard Wallace. Office and practice 


of a notary of Canada (excepting prov- 
ince of Quebec) by .. . 2d ed. Edited by 
Verona Taylor. 510 p. Toronto, The Cars- 
well co., 1927. 28-16229 
Salmond, Sir John William. Principles of 
the law of contracts, by the late Sir John 
Salmond and Percy H. Winfield. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, limited. 569 p. Toronto, 
The Carswell company, limited, etc., 1927. 
28-16226 
Tar-an, Eva March. . An elementary 
history of our country. (The Tappan- 
Kendall histories.) 263 p., illus. Boston, 
Houghton, 1928. 28-16216 
Tingley, Mrs. Katherine A. (Westcott). The 
voice of the soul. 308 p. Point Loma, 
Calif., Woman’s international theosophi- 
cal league, 1928. 28-16242 
Troland, Leonard Thompson. The funda- 
mentals of human motivation. 521 p. N. 
Y., D. Van Nostrand company, 1928. 
28-16245 
Untermyer, Samuel. Who is entitled te the 
credit for the Federal reserve act? An 
answer to Senator Carter Glass. 40 p. 
N. ¥., 208%. 28-7808 
Walker, Harvey. - The abatement of 
nuisances (including a suggested ordi- 
nance) by Harvey Walker. (The league of 
Minnesota municipalities. Publication no. 
11.) 7 p. Minneapolis, Minn., University 
of Minnesota library, 1926. 28-16225 
Ware, John N. The familiar guide to Paris, 
with fifty illustrations and a map. 310 Dp. 
N. Y., McBride, 1928. 28-16236 
White, Newport John Davis. Four good 
men. 97 p. Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & 
co., 1927. 28-15608 
Wickersham, George Woodward. Opinion 
regarding the rights of Hungary and of 
certain Hungarian nationals under the 
treaty of Trianon, 28 p. N. Y., 1928. 
28-15800 


Government Books 
and Publications | 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Monthly Weather Review, May, 1928. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Weather Bu- 
reau. Price, 15 cents. (Agr. 9-990) 


|no efficiency rating would have been at-| Internal Revenue Bulletin, No. 31, Vol. VII, 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. Price, 5 


E (22-260510) 
American Documented Seagoing Vessels of 
500 Gross Tons and Over. July, 1928. De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 


(19-26597) 


service after|Cause and Prevention of Kiln and Dry- 


House Scum and of Efflorescence on Face- 
Brick Walls. By L. A. Palmer. Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce. 
Technologic Paper No. 370. Price 25 


cents. 28-20533 
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| Alien Restriction 
Said to Safeguard 
Welfare of Labor 


Commissioner General of Im- 
migration Declares Quota 
Plan Protects Ameri- 





i 1430) | 


=| Summary 0 





Utilities Urg 
Stand on Musele | | 
Shoals Proposal | 


| . 
| Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
meree-Trade” headings. 


Advertising News 


Federal Trade Commission announces | 


_—____——_— 


f All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications } 


cercrenee 


> 
Reclamation 


Two frontier military cemeteries in 
area to be flooded by Coolidge Dam will 


be removed. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Commercial Attache at The Hague | Citrus fruit crop of Italy was | 

| reports heavy increase in the Nether-! smallest in 1927 since 1921. Patents 

lands domestic and colonial loans with | Page 6, Col. 1 | Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

decreased foreign borrowings. ; Second Circuit holds that patent on 
: ; Page 7, Col. 4 | Game and Fish | Soeel wool for filtering gases from 

payments in review of business condi- | (Chief naturalist of Bureau of Biologi-| kitchen stores is valid. (Akme Flue, 


tions. ; Page 6, Col. 5 | cal Survey to study flora and fauna,/Inc, v. The Aluminite Flexible Flue 
Army’s Cooperation In Peace Pur- 


Publicity on Bids in Newspa- 
pers of Tennessee Is 
Described by Di- 


rector. 


and 


“Com- 


Science 


[Continued from Page 9.) 
Federal act should strength- 
ened and one or two other little points, 
and I knew Mr. Clapp had had dinner 
with Mr. Milton and knew him quite well, 
and IT felt he could give him the neces- 
sary information that would probably 
clear up some ideas Mr. Milton might 


power be 


have. 

Q. You said in the letter you were 
just wondering if it would not be pos- 
sible for him to straighten him out on 
these two points, the two points being 
holding companies and the recapture 
clause of the Federal power act? A. 
Yes. I felt if Mr. Milton could get the 
correct information, he would make a 


company has agreed to discontinue use | 
of misleading descriptions of soft drink | 
powders. \ 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Aeronautics 


Olive drab planes are used in experi- 
ments in night flying to avoid detection 
by searchlights. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


A griculture 


Argentina reduces export duties on 
grain. 


2 
Os» 


Col. 
income 


Page 

Increase is shown in gross 
from farms. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Review of output of dairy products 

during 1927, with comparative figures 

for 1926. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Italy was 


of 


Citrus fruit crop 


suits—Article by Dwight .W. Davis, 


past and present, of Grand Canyon. 
Page 


8, Col. 1 


| Cap Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Chief naturalist of Bureau of Biologi- 


| Secrethry of War. Page 9, Col. 3 
Canada and Spain reach trade agree- 


_ment extending reciprocal most-favored | 


nation treatment. Page 2, Col. 7 
' Commerce year book, surveying 
business conditions in 1927 issued by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Sale of radio sets in Mexico declared 
to be hampered by poor local programs. | 

} Page 2, Col. 1 
Weekly list of foreign trade opportu- 
ities. Page 6, Col. 2 
Exports of soft increased in 

June over May. Page 6, Col. 6 

| 


Construction 


Cause and Prevention of Kiln and | 
Dry House Scum and of Efflorescence 
in Face Brick Walls—Bureau of Stand- 
ards publication. | 

Page 9, Col. 7 


coal 


Gov't Personnel 


' Consul General Caldwell, assigned to 


called to duties in State Department. 
Page 3, Col. 6) 


Gov't Supplies | 
Senator Edwards urges Federal pur- 


hase of American products as remedy | 


c 
for unemployment. 


Page 1, Col. 3 

. . 
Gov't Topical Survey | 
Army’s Cooperation In Peace Pur- 
suits—Article by Dwight W. Davis, 


Secretary of War. | 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Highways 


Federal aid allotments on higways | 


| Second Circuit holds as invalid claim 
on automatic device to operate film in 
; Opium Conference at Geneva, is re-| camera. (Osteen v. Ansco Photoprod- 
| ucts Co.) 


on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


tracts for ocean mail transportation 

may not be entered into by Post Office 

for period longer than 10 years. 

text of ‘decision on page 
* 


| Prohibition 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Page 8, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


Comptroller General rules that con- 


| 


(Full 
2, column 5. 





Page 1, Col. 4 
Postal receipts estimated ar larger in 


July, with rates reduced, than in June. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


|'Social Welfare 


cal Survey to study flora and fauna, 
past and present, of Grand Canyon. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
oe 
Shipping 
Comptroller General rules that con- 
tracts for ocean mail transportation 
may not be entered into by Post Office 
for period longer than 10 years. (Full 
text of decision on page 2, column. 5. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
American Documented Seagoing Ves- 
sels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, July, 
1928—Department of Commerce publi- 
cation. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
French control of German port of 
Kehl is ended. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


can Prosperity. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


{chise and realize that patriotism shall 
} ever overshadw mercenary gain. 


They must be taught the fallacy of 
political demagoguery, and proceed in 
Americanization with the knowledge that 
service and usefulness in American life 
are the keys which unlock the door to 
full-fledged citizenship. 

The assimilation processes must ex- 
tend to language, habits and ideals, 


| ancient hatreds and race prejudice must 
| be banished from the life of the immi- 


grant, and fealty to all the citizens of 

America must be placed in their stead. 
In my opinion our own conduct in these 

regards should set the example in con- 


| duct which is to be followed by the for- 
| eign-born newcomers. 


Within our own 
hearts we must exhibit tolerance in deal- 


| ing with them. 


fair decision. 

Q. You felt of course that Mr. Clapp 
would give him correct information ? A. 
I was sure that he would, yes. 

Q. Mr. Clapp wrote you on February 
6 saying that he had written Mr. Milton 
antl sent him some material that might 
be helpful? <A. Yes, 


Discusses Offer 
Of Weekly Newspaper Service 


wrote Major 


smallest in 1927 since 1921. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Appropriations 
Federal aid allotments on higways 


announced by Bureau of Public Roads. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Bankin g-F inance 


Commercial Attache at The Hague 
reports heavy increase in the Nether- 
lands domestic and colonial loans with 
decreased foreign borrowings. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Department of Commerce reports 
falling off in value of trade for week 
ending July 28 as measured by check 
payments in review of business condi- | 
tions. Page 6, Col. 5 

Assets and gold cover of Bank of 
Greece said to be adequate to stabilize 
drachma, Page 7, Col. 1 

Changes in status of State banks in 
Federal reserve system in week end- 
ing August 2. Page 7, Col. 4 

Federal Reserve Board reports in- 
erease for week in debits to individual 
accounts. Page 7, Col. 7 

Foreign rates at New 
York. Page 7 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


| announced by Bureau of Public Roads. | 


| ; Page 1, Col. 7 | 

Bureau of Internal Revenue author- ! ° | 
izes inspection of tax returns of dis- ‘Home Economics | 
solved corporation by its officials. (T. D. | 
4187.) } 


Cotton Immigration 
Changes in style declared to reduce | 
demands for cotton fabrics. 


all Page 3, Col. 1 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
Page 8. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4 


Customs 


Customs Court fixes tariff classifica- Page 
tion of alabaster lamps, football blad- | y 
ders, balls used for exercise, cut mica Iron and Steel 
exercising machines, reed furniture, | 
and guage glasses. 


Survey shows school girls in six of 
cities studied are employed as news- 
paper carriers or peddlers. 

Page 1, Col.5 

Children’s Bureau reports that States 
are broadening laws for aid of mothers 
with dependent children. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Tariff 


| Education of Aliens 
In American Principles 


After admitting the proper kind of 
| material for citizenship our Immigra- 
tion Service should further perform the 
function of bringing about the Ameri- 
‘|| canization of the immigrants. I know of 
|no better creed by which we may point 
out to them their future code of na- 
\f| tional conduct than that which is set 
||| forth by the Daughters of the Ameri- 

Page 1, Col. 5 |}! can Revolution, which says: 
. : ~~ “America expects that those who come 
Taxation | here shall respect its institutions, obey 
its laws, be peaceful, honest, and indus- 

Bureau of Internal Revenue author- 


4 r t ) | trious become naturalized citizens, ze 
Page 9, Col. 3 izes inspection of tax returns of dis- |]| Americans. 
; Beneficial effects are ascribed to sun- | solved corporation by its officials. (T. D. “America expects them to respect and 
light in treating certain diseases by | 4187.) . 
Page 4, Col. 2 


; ; ||| defend the flag that protects them, to 
| Public Health Service. | 5 pea A || love, honor and be loyal to the country 
3 , Page 2, Col. 4 | _Mother’s action, in leaving estate to ||| that gives them this peace, happiness ané 
Delegate is named from Philippine | kin and issue nullifies daughter’s will, | | prosperity, to make themselves worthy 
Islands to international meeting on|the Board of Tax Appeals holds. (Es- | | to receive the great gifts of American 
| tropical medicine. | tate of Helen M. Grant, ete., v. Com’r.) citizenship; to become true American in 

| | District Court f nee se 

. *7y°,° istric ourt for the District o : : . 
| | - : : : . | The importance of this doctrine and 
mission. Public Utilities a — —— - ae ‘its application to the immigrants who 
Page 1, Col. 4} Continuation of excerpts from tran- ee ee ee |come in each year is highly significant 
|script of testimony on June 22 before 

Labor |the Federal Trade Commission in_its 


land & Brother, Inc., v. = ap Col. 7 |} | When it is considered that 146,331 peti- 
a jtions for naturalization were granted 
| Senator Edwards urges Federal pur- | investigation of public utilities. Wit- 
‘chase of American products as remedy 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit holds that lower court 
is upheld in enjoining sale of intoxi- 
cants anywhere within its jurisdiction 
by personal injunction. (United States 
v. Rosoff.) 


Corporations 








Book of recipes of Bureau of Home | 
| Economics in Braille is asked by blind. 


Page 4, Col. 2 Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Prohibition Bureau to permit pack- 
}ing and shipping of alcohol in glass 


Commissioner General of Immigra- | Containers. ; ‘ oo ‘ 
tion discusses effects of. restricted im- | Page 1, Col. 6| Special session of Congress for tariff 
; revision is predicted, 


migration in safeguarding status of . | 
{American labor and in _ protecting | Public Health 

American prosperity. Army’s Cooperation In Peace Pur- | 
| suits—Article by Dwight W. Davis, | 
Secretary of War. 


sir. 


Q. January 6, 1928, you 
Richardson, of the Joint Committee, con- 
cerning newspaper service supplied by 
Mr. Darnell, of Florence, Ala. <A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Whom Mr. Richardson inet while at 
Birmingham December 1? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Baldwin, of the Alabama Power 
Company, had also written Major Rich- 
ardson, on the same subject? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And you wanted to add your word 
of commendation? A. For Mr. Darneil’s 
service. 

Q. What was his service? A. He is the 
editor of the Florence (Ala.) Herald 
and publishes a weekly news service for 
weekly newspapers, very, very widely 
distributed throughout the United States. 


| Page 1, Col. 1 
Insular Possessions 


Delegate is named from Philippine , 
Islands to international meeting on 
tropical medicine. 


on 





2 
Oo, 


Col. 


New rates on stcel in Northeastern 
territory recommended in examiners’ 
report to Interstate Commerce Com- 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Education 


University of Michigan reports that 
70 women from orient have taken ad- 
vantage of the Barbour scholarships 
providing for their training. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


exchange 


General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules widow’s allowance from 
estate has priority over taxes due to 


during the past fiscal year. During the 
same period 13,274 petitions were de- 


= 
‘ 


Page 


Daily decisions of the 


Mr. Darnell holds the distinction of hav- , 


ing been quoted four times in one issue 
of the Literary Digest. He is one of 
the most widely quoted service men in 
the country. 

Q. Do you know how it came about 
that Mr. Baldwin, of the Alabama Power 
Company, wrote Major Richardson on 
the subject of that newspaper service? 

A. My recollection is that Mr. Baldwin 
introduced perhaps Mr. Darnell to Major 
Richardson. There was a meeting there 
in which Major Richardson was present, 
and Mr. Darnell came up to see Major 
Richardson with a view to getting the 
joint committee to make some use o¢ his 
servicc—I do not know what; but he 
asked Mr. Baldwin, as I recall it, to in- 
troduce him to Major Richardson. That 
‘was done, and Mr. Baldwin later told me 
that he had written Major Richardson 
a letter recommending Mr. Darnell’s 
service, and I spoke up and said I would 
be glad to do the same thing, being fa- 
miliar with the value of that service. 

Q. What is the value of the service? 
A. Mr. Darnell is very. very well posted 


and fair in all the matters that he dis-, 


cusses. He is a strong booster of devel- 
opment of the New South and from a 
utility standpoint is one of the few peo- 
ple in the Muscle Shoals area who favors 
distribution of surplus power. 


Q. Did he support the Associated 
Power Companies’ bid? A. Yes. 

Q. Did he oppose the Cyanimide Com- 
pany’s bid? <A. He did; yes. 

Q. What is his atitude as to whether 
the Federal Government shall handle the 
surplus power at Muscle Shoals? 

_A. I have never heard him express 
himself on the Government operation 
question, but I take it that he would op- 
pose Government operation, as most edi- 
tors do, 

Q. What has been his attitude, if you 
know, on the subject of Boulder Dam? 
A. I do not know what it has been. 

Q. He came up with a suggestion of 
some sort that this joint committee 
should make some use of his service? A, 
I assume he wanted to sell his service to 
the joint committee for any use they 
might be able to make of it. 


Says Service Would Be 
Useful to House Organs 


Q. Do not those newspapers that sub- 
scribe to that service pay Mr. Darnell for 
the service? <A. Yes, I understand they 
do. 


_Q. Why should he make some sale of | 
ATT 
take it that he felt the joint committee | 


his service to the joint committee? 


might be interested in getting extra 
copies of that service for distribution 
to utility companies for reproduction in 
house organs and other publications of 
their own. 


Q. Is there any suggestion that the 
committee should subsidize that service 
or make any payment to it to influence 
the contents of it? A. I do not think 
the Joint Committee has enough money 
to subsidize Mr. Darnell. 


Q. Do you know how much money the| 


Joint Committee gets? 
do not. 


Q. I wish you would explain to ug at 
a little greater length just what kind 
of service it was that Mr. Darnell 
posed to give to the Joint Committee. 


A. No, sir, I 


A. He proposed to give to them, I as-|} 


sume, the same service that he supplies 
to newspapers al! over the country. His 
service includes a column of pert para- 
graphs on matters of pertinent news in- 
terest. He has another column of short 
editorial fillers that are usually used by 
the newspapers to fill up the space where 


the main stories do not fill out the col- | 


Office. 


Page 9 
Method of computing tax obligations 


of banks described. 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Cause and Prevention of Kiln 


ards publication. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


cation. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Agriculture. 


Page 9, Col. 
Commerce 


year book, 


Department of Commerce. 


ae Page 1, Col. 2 
Publications received by the Library 
Page 9 
Internal Revenue Bulletin—Issued by 


of Congress. 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Contracts awarded for 
plant at Soncy, Texas. 


Coal 


Exports of soft coal 
June over May. 


new 


Page 1, Col. 6 


increased 
Page 6, Col. 


Commerce-T rade 

Department 
American imports 
peanuts have doubled since 1927. 


: Page 7, Col. 6 
Argentina reduces export duties on 
a 
‘ 1 reports , 
falling off in value of trade for week 
ending July 28 as measured by check ! 


» 


grain. 3 


Department 


Page Col. 


of Commerce 


He human interest 
stories and reproduces them, and*ddities 
jin the news—various and sundry things. 
It a good service for particularly 
weekly newspapers, as it saves 


umn. discusses 


is 


into those things for themselves. 

Q. The Joint Committee is not publish- 
ing any newspaper, is it? A. No, but 
a number of companies that support the 
Joint Committee and the national organ- 
ization all have house organs. We re- 
produce quite a number of Mr. Darnell’s 
| stories in our house organ, the Utility 
News. 

Q. Is that what you mean by the con- 
cluding sentence of your letter, “If your 
;committee can work out a plan to use 


| this service, I am sure it would be well | 


| worth while?” A. I think it would be 
| splendid. I find a lot of his stuff very 
good indeed. 
| Pamphlet on Muscle Shoals 
| Was Sent to Newspapers 

Q. You are quite sure it did not in- 


pro-|volve any suggestion that the news | yw 


should be colored or put out in such a 
way as to favor utility companies in 
| public matters? A, My acquaintance 
| With Mr. Darnell is such that I do not 
think anybody could influence him one 
Way or the other. 

| Q. May 13, 1926, you wrote a letter to 
| Mr. Beasley at Washington? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Showing that you had received and 


Accounting 


and | 
Dry House Scum and of Efflorescence | 
in Face Brick Walls—Bureau of Stand- | 


‘ 
American Documented Seagoing Ves- | 

sels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, July 

1928—Department of Commerce publi- 


‘ 

Monthly Weather Review—May 1928 
—Bulletin issued by the Department of 
< 
; : surveying 
business conditions in 1927 issued by 


helium 


in 
6 


of Agriculture reports 
of Chinese shclled 


the | 
weekly editors work and worry in digging wrote to you from Washington a letter was so bulky and lengthy that I doubt | 4- 
‘which we have here, sending you a book- ‘seriously if any of the newspaper editors | no 


Survey shows school girls in six of 
cities studied are employed as news- 
paper carriers or peddlers. 

j Page 1, Col.5 

Teaching by cinema declared oblig- 
atory in 200 schools in Hungary. | 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Foodstuffs | 


| 


| 


Registration of name “Naborhood” 
‘for coffee is allowed. (Commissioner 
of Patents, Naborhood Stores, Inc. v. | 
Keystone Grocery and Tea Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 | 
Federal Trade Commission announces | 
company has agreed to discontinue use | 
of misleading descriptions of soft drink | 
powders. Page 3, Col. 4, 
Department of Agriculture reports | 
American imports of Chinese shelled | 
peanuts have doubled since 1927. \ 
Page 7, Col. 6 


* ° ' 
Foreign Affairs | 
Radio reported to have injured busi- | 

ness of cafes in Czechoslovakia. 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 
French control of German port of | 
Kehl is ended. Page 3, Col. 5 
Minister of Guatamala returns home 
on leave. Page 3, Col. 4} 
Radio officials of Canadian, Mexican, | 
and Cuban Governments to meet! 
August 15 in Washington to discuss | 
policies and allocation of short waves. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Time limit set for filing of protests 
against reregistrations of property 
titles in Vienna to replace records de- 
stroyed by fire. Page 3, Col. 5| 
Canada and Spain reach trade agree- | 
ment extending reciprocal most-favored | 
nation treatment. \ 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Assets and gold cover of Bank of | 
Greece said to be adequate to stabilize | 
drachma. 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Teaching by cinema declared oblig- 
atory in 200 schools in Hungary. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


| distributed pamphlet 
newspapers? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. A pamphlet dealing with Muscle! 
Shoals? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. November 10, 


a to 


1926, Mr. Beasley 


let and a copy of a letter that is being 
sent, he said, to county and State and! 
national officers of the leading farm or- | 
| ganizations in the several States, with ai 
more generous distribution in the south- 
ern States than elsewhere? A, Yes. 

Q. It appears that in thirteen south- 
ern States a letter is addressed to every 
| daily and to all weekly newspapers of 
: 1,000 subscribers or over. That booklet 
and pamphlet related to Muscle Shoals, ' 
did it not? 

A. My recollection is that that letter | 
/was written over the signature of the| 
{president of the Muscle Shoals Power! 
| Distributing Company and was quite a| 
| lengthy one and went into technical de- | 
| tail regarding the proposed opertaion of | 
|Muscle Shoals and the manufacture of| 
| fertilizer as outlined by the Associated 
| Power Companies bid. 
| Q. The booklet and a similar letter 
as sent to a number of leading citizens, 
| industrialists, members of the legisla- 
| ture, and other officers? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. He says he is particularly anxious} 
to have the letter read and considered |} 
by the newspaper fraternity with the| 
hope that they will be impressed with 
the fact that “We are not temporizing! 
with the situation, but are in dead 
earnest?” A, Yes, sir. 
| Q. And then he says if they can be! 


| 





| den is expected to reduce sand menace. 


called to duties in State Department. 


for unemployment. | 

Page 1, Col. 3 | 

Survey shows school girls in six of 

cities studied are employed as news- 
paper carriers or peddlers. 

Page 1, Col.5 


|ness: Guy P. Newbern. 


|Radio 


| 
| an 


Page 9, Col. 1 
See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 
is 
Radio officials of Canadian, Mexican, 
d Cuban Governments to _ meet 


Department of Labor reviews action! August 15 in Washington to discuss | 


on labor disputes during week ended 
August 4, | 
Page 3, Col. 7| 


National Defense 


Olive drab planes are used in experi- 
ments in night flying to avoid detection 
by searchlights. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Army?s Cooperation In Peace Pur- 
suits—Article by Dwight W. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Two frontier military cemeteries in 
area to be flooded by Coolidge Dam will 
be removed. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 

Page 9 

Planting of beach grass at Fort Til- 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of | 
the Department of the Navy. 





Page 9 
T . 
Narcotics 
Consul General Caldwell, assigned to 
Opium Conference at Geneva, is re- 
, ’ Page 8, Col. 6 
Motion Pictures 


Teaching by cinema declared oblig- 
|atory in 200 schools in Hungary. 


Page 2, Col. 4/| 
Passports 


Nine-tenths of passports are issued 
within one day after applications are 
| received. 
| Page 2, Col. 7 


Tennessee ' induced to make some favorable com-} day, to Mr. George Morris, of the Eve- 


ment, it will greatly help. Did you make} 
any effort to induce them to make favor- 
able comment? A. Not other than mail- 
ing it out to the newspaper editors. It} 


read it all. 

Q. Is there any of this correspondence | 
between yourself and any college or col- ! 
leges professor? A. There may be some | 
correspondence in there between our bu- | 
reau and the University of Tennessee, | 
but it has nothing to do with formulat- | 
ing curriculae. 

Q. Document 3019: First we have 
a letter that you wrote on January 17,! 
1927, to a Mr. Adler, connected with the 
Commercial Appeal. A. Yes. 


Distributed Report 


On Boulder Dam Proposal 
Q. Enclosing a marked copy of the! 

minority report on the Boulder Canyon 

reclamation project? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You call his attention to the parts 
that show that the enactment of the bill 
would put the Government into the 
power business on a very large scale? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. “The power people of the nation 
are, of course,” you say, “opposing the 
principle of the Government going into 
the power business?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the same day you wrote a 


| Policies and allocation of 


neos of cafes in Czechoslovakia. 


Railroads 


Commission uncontested finance cases. 


ate Committee on Commerce will meet 
after election day to study problem of 
railway consolidation and to devise bill 
for solution of problem. 


merce Commission for authority to be 
| substituted for note-holders committee 
| of Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Rail- 
| way as intervener. 


{territory recommended in examiners’ 
| report to Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission, 


Commerce Commission. 


Commerce Commission. 


| ing their employes to be public speakers. 


short waves. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Power classification of radio stations 


M 


| by “horsepower” recommended by Com- 
missioner Caldwell. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Sale of radio sets in Mexico declared 


to be hampered by poor local programs. | the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Radio reported to have injured busi- 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Decision of the Interstate Commerce 


Page 10, Col. 6 
Senator Sackett announces that Sen- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Santa Fe line asks Interstate Com- 


o 


Page 7, Col. 1 
New rates on steel in Northeastern 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 





nounces action taken in uncontested | 
| finance cases. 


Rate hearings scheduled by Interstate | 


Page 6 
Rate complaints filed with Interstate 


Page 6 | 


ning Appeal, Memphis? A. Yes, sir. | 
Also one to Mr. Dove, of the Bris- | 
tol Herald-Courier? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. One to Mr. Simmons, the manag- | 
ing editor of the Knoxville Journal? 

Yes, sir. i 
Q. One to Mr. Cook, of the Chatta- | 
oga Times? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Myr. Finney, editor of the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Document 3026 is a report of pub- | 
lic speaking at the southeastern division | 
of the N. E.L.A.? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Total speeches shown for Tennes- 
see for the calendar year 1927? 
Yes, sir. | 

Q. It shows a total of 1,476 talks? | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To approximate audiences of 177,- 
824 people? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether a plan for 
developing classes, spoken of on the sec- | 
ond page, has been followed up by any 
of the companies or by this southeast- 
ern division? A. A good many of the 
companies have provided teachers or in- 
structors for their employes in develop- 


Do you know whether the compa- 
nies or the geographic division of the 
N. E. L. A. have arrarged for a women’s 
committee? A. Yes, there is a women’s 


committee in Tennessee. 

Q. Do you know whether they én- 
gaged any in public speaking? A. Yes, 
sir, they do. They are among the most 
| active speakers we have. 

A. 





similar letter to Mr. Carruthers, of the | 


same 
are 


Commercial Appeal—the 

A. The twe gentlemen 

writers on that paper. 
Q. You wrote a letter like it, the same 


paper? 
editorial 


_Q. Before women’s clubs? 
sir. 

/ Q. Do you know whether they are 
| encouraged to seek opportunities for pub- 


| Federal Government. 


Revenue. (I. T. Unit 2426.) 


by court to be liable for taxes. (G. C. 


of banks described. 


Decisions on Page 


Textiles 


demands for cotton fabrics. 


Trade Marks 


for coffee is allowed. 
of Patents, Naborhood Stores, Inc. v. 
Keystone Grocery and Tea Co.) 


| Trade Practices 


company has agreed to discontinue use 
| of misleading descriptions of soft drink 
powders. 


W eather 


—Bulletin issued by the Department of 
Page 6, Col. 5 | Agriculture. 


Wool 


A.} 


Yes, | 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Law of Massachusetts on tax liens 
approvede by the Bureau of Internal 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Beneficiary of distributable trust held 


- 4208.) 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Method of computing tax obligations 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Internal Revenue Bulletin—Issued by 





Page 9, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


4. 


Changes in style declared to reduce 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Registration of name “Naborhood” 
(Commissioner 





Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
n Page 8. 


Federal Trade Commission announces 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Monthly Weather Review—May 1928 


Page 9, Col. 7 





Sale of English wool at Bradford 
Page 6, Col. 6 


said to be slow. 


courage them and have written letters 
and made statements to the chairman 
of the women’s committee, urging her 
to take advantage of every opportumty. 
They have the girls appear wherever 
they can. : ; 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 22 before tie Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of August 7. 


Central of New Jersey 
To Acquire Short Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced action taken by Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested cases on its 


Finance Docket as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7005, au- 
thorizing the acquisition by the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey of con- 
trol of the Hibernia Mine Railroad Com- 
pany by purchase of capital stock, terms 
and conditions prescribed, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7018, au- 
thorizing the Long Island Railroad Com- 
pany to issue $5,889,750 of capital stock, 
consisting of 117,795 shares of the par value 
of $50 each, said stock to be sold at not 
less than par and the proceeeds applied in 
payment of existing indebtedness, ap- 
proved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 6899, authorizing the Georgia & Florida 

taHroad Company to issue in temporary 
and definile form $149,500 of first mort- 
gage & per cent gold bonds, s¢ries B, to 
reimburse the applicant for capital expen- 
ditures not heretofore capitalized, and to 
i finance the additional cost of constructing 
its Greeenwood extension, said bonds to be 
! pledged and repledged from time to time 





| lic speaking on utility subjects? A. 
| Yes, sir, at every opportunity I en- 


as collateral security for short-term notes, 
‘terms and conditions prescrihed, approved. 


|isphere are admitted each year. ; 
| year the total permanent immigration 


present : ‘ 
| migration laws aliens are not discour- 


|ical to our national welfare. 


!made to exclude 


\}| with regard to immigration, 


| nied. 


The yearly naturalization total seems 
to average about 150,000; while under 
our present limitations about 164,000 
aliens from Europe, together with an 
unlimited number of natives from cer- 
tain nonquota countries in this _ 

as 


was about 304,488; and the net addi- 


||| tion to our population, after subtracting 
|} | alien 


departures for the was 
268,351. 
It is obvious that even 


selective and restrictive 


year, 


under the 
im- 


aged from seeking admission to _this 
country or from subsequently availing 


{themselves of the privilege of natural- 
| ization. 


The lessons which we are now teach- 


|ing as to the fiber and content of the 


foreign groups which seek the solace 


|of American freedom were learned by 
|us only after years of neglect and the 


fearful toll which it exacted. _ : 
Unregulated and unrestricted immigra- 


jtion had brought upon us such peopie 


and principles as were frequently inim- 
For many 
years we failed to realize that a remedy 


|in the form of restricted immigration 


was necessary in order to preserve our 
national ideals and the type of citizen- 


| ship which they contemplated. 


The year 1882 marks the year during 
which the first real legislative effort was 
certain undesirables. 
| Later that year idiots, lunatics, criminals 
|and persons likely to become _ public 
‘charges were excluded. Thus we first 
| began to practice selective processes by 
'which our future citizenship might be 
| safeguarded. 
| arlier measures had been adopted 
but they 
j were only of general application. In 

1907, the first complete general immi- 
| gration act was passed. Ten years later 
jthis law was reenacted, with minor 
| changes, and with the important addition 
}of the illiteracy clause, 

In 1921, however, three years after the 
| close of the World War, Congress passed 
emphatic legislation which places a nu- 
merical limit on the annual influx of 
aliens into the United States. The close 
of the World War period found literally 
millions of aliens abroad who were anxi- 
ously awaiting the opportunity to escape 
from their impoverished surroundings 
and enter the United States. Just prior 
to that time they had been coming in at 
the rate of neariy a million a year. 

Picture, if you will, the strain upon 
our resources, both moral, financial and 
economic, if that million a year had not ¥ 
been effectually stopped. Our present 

| national prosperity would have been but a 
dream had not Congress closed the over- 

flowing gates of immigration at that 
time. 

An example of our neglect had been 
apparent at the beginning of the war, 
when it was found that we had upon our 
hands thousands of unnaturalized aliens 
whose loyalty and devotion to govern- 
ment were not for the United States, but 
were quite incongruously resting in the 
bosoms of their fatherlands, from 
whence they had come to America for 
merely social and economic reasons. 

The Act of 1921 was our first quota 
measure, and ut once prevented an immi- 
gration flood, the results of which would 
undoubtedly have been disastrous. 

Consider, if you will, the fact that the 
total population of the United States in 
1920 was 108,445,000, and that during 
the following seven years, up t othe 
present time, that population has in- 
creased approximately 12,000,000, of 
which total number approximately 43,- 
900,000 persons are gainfully employed 
in the nation’s industries. 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 7. 





